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CHAPTER XI. 


Waite this was passing at the side, the attack on the front of the Castle 
had proved equally unsuccessful. When fire was opened from the win- 
dows, the officer withdrew the principal part of bis men, to the cover of 


the trees from whence they could protect those left to work the sledge, and 
annoy their opponents with more safety. The door at length yielded, but it 
was found impossible to advance from the barricade raised within ; when the 
sergeant joining and reporting his failure, a retreat was ordered ; and the 
Hessians, now nearly surrounded by masses of the assembling peasantry, 
were barely able to save themselves from destruction by a rapid flight. A 
despatch forwarded to the General Commanding the district, apprized him 
of the successful resistance offered by the insurgents, and demanded such 
reinforcements as would enable the royal troops to resume the offensive 
and assert the supremacy of the law. Pincher himself proceeded to head- 
quarters to bear testimony to the correctness of the defeated officer’s 
report, and to press for a speedy compliance with his wishes. Two 
pieces of cannon were immediately sent forward, with directions to renew 
the attack. Early next morning, before Mike’s followers had recovered the 
effect of a carouse, in honour of their victory, Dunseverick was again sur- 
rounded on all sides, and the artillery commenced battering in its already shat- 
tered door. Now, fairly driven to desperation—cut off from all chance of 
escape—and hopeless of success—its defenders resolved to die, rather than 
surrender, Martial law had already been proclaimed, and they were but 
too well aware, that a drum-head court-martial,and instant execution woald 
be their inevitable fate, should they fall alive into the hands of their enemies. 
Their only chance of safety lay in holding out until released by an invading 
force. The conflict was long and desperate—the besieged more than once 
drove the artillerymen from their guns. At length their fire slackened—.- 
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then ceased—their ammunition was expended. Relieved from annoy- 
ance, the soldiers worked their guns with more precision. Sufficient space 
was soon cleared for an entrance by the hall, and a party dashed forward 
to the assault. But they were met, and repulsed by the pikemen, who 
fought from behind the remains of their barricade, The attack was re- 
newed, again and again, until at length the peasantry, driven from the 
hall, entrenched themselves in the adjoining rooms, which they defended 
with the greatest determination—but they were every moment loosing ground, 
and the voice of Pincher distinctly heard, as he ordered the Hessians, “ to 
cut the rebels down, and give no quarter,” struck terror into their hearts, and 
paralyzed their exertions. Mike and his followers were soon hemmed up ina 
narrow corridor, or passage, which led from the grand hall to the servants’ 
apartments and kitchen, the only parts of the Castle now remaining in their pos- 
session. One avenue was still left forflight, which until that moment had escaped 
their recollection. A canal, cut from the bog, some half-mile off, for the 
purpose of conveying the turf by boat, communicated with the scullery ; 
The end connected with the Castle was arched over for a considerable dis- 
tance,and the ground above, made level with the surrounding surface—where 
the tunnelling ended, the canal was shaded by trees, and concealed by 
underwood—it was at this spot and in this passage that Pennant’s servant 
had so suddenly disappeared from view on the night he visited his master, 
dressed in Colonel Blake’s hat and cloak. A flight of stone steps led 
from the scullery to the water, which was not more than four feet deep; 
a few men could defend the position now held, and Mike determined to 
. Temain and prolong the resistance, while the others fled through the canal. 
After emerging from it, the distance to the bog was but short; could they 
evade observation, a few minutes’ run would place them beyond the reach 
of their pursuers. Darcy, who took a prominent part in the defence, led 
the retreat. When passing from the tunnel to the open air he looked 
cautiously round, the soldiers, though not in sight, were elose at hand, for 
he could hear the horses pawing the ground and snorting from impatience. 
Raising himself noiselessly from the water, he crept along the bank, followed 
by the remainder of his party, and finally gained the edge of the bog in 
safety. There, concealed in a ditch, which separated the upland from a 
soft morass, they awaited their companions, who were still to follow. 
This ditch ran at right angles with the termination of the wood through 
which they had passed, the raised bank or back serving the double purpose 
of a screen against observation, and an entrenchment for defence. Mike 
could now hear the shouts of the soldiers as they removed the felled trees 
from the yard-gate in his rere—and the door which separated him from those 
closing on him from within was fast yielding under reiterated blows 
of the sledge. All his men had already entered the canal; and Mike, 
after having piled some furniture against the shattered pannels, was about 
descending the steps, when he heard a shot fired at the end of the tunnel, 
and met his servant returning, breathless, to tell him, that a splash in the 
water had attracted the attention of a soldier, who discharged his carbine after 
those escaping, and secured the passage before he himself could get clear. 
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‘The assailants on the outside of the yard had removed the last of the trees, 
and were endeavouring to burst open the gate. A few feet only intervened 
between Mike and his assailants from within. ‘ Bring out Lightning,” 
he cried, while hastily turning the massive kitchen table on end, he jammed 
it firmly in the passage ; then locking the doors which led from the kitchen 
to the scullery, and from the scullery to the yard, after him, he rushed out, 
and mounting the horse, calmly awaited his opportunity. 

‘God bless and send you safe,” cried Michael Hacket, as he quitted 
his master; “don’t fear for me, I can hide where they’! never find me.” 

The soldiers in the Castle had now overcome all impediments, and were 
smashing the last door to pieces. The yard gate was bending under the 
the pressure from without, when Mike placed himself opposite to, and 
within a few paces of, its archway. Another heave—the bars sprang, and 
the gate flew open—striking Lightning with the spurs, Mike instantly 
dashed through the confused mass of Hessians, who stumbled forward, and 
quickly gained the road leading towards the bog. He had not advanced 
many strides, before the soldiers guarding the mouth of the tunnel, were 
alarmed by the cries of his pursuers—and being already mounted, they 
gallopped forward to intercept him. The narrow road which the fugitive 
traversed was bound on either side by lofty stone walls—at the end of a 
quarter-mile the fencing was continued only on the left hand, to enclose 
the Deer-park—on the right was a level pasture. The dragoons, who 
were in advance of Mike on his right, at once made for this point, in the 
hope of enclosing him within the double walls, They reached it before he 
could gain the open ground ; and, certain of his capture, came on to meet 
him. Mike’s case seemed desperate ; but keeping Lightning well in hand, 
he gallopped boldly forward until within a length of his enemies—then swerv- 
ing to the left, he raised the horse at the wall, and clearing it under the 
very noses of the astonished soldiers, dropped into the Deer-park ; he was 
now on a firm sod, and separated from his pursuers by a barrier which 
they were unable to pass. Giving Lightning his head, the gallant horse 
gained rapidly on them, but to reach the place where Darcy awaited him, 
Mike must again jump the wall, and re-cross the road by which the soldiers 
were following in pursuit ; it was a hazardous attempt, but it was his only 
chance of safety, for videtts stationed on a hill to his left, were bear- 
ing down to cut of his retreat in that direction. Keeping straight on, and 
still pressing his horse to his utmost speed, Mike continued his course until 
opposite the end of the wood, which here stretched parallel with the road 
on his right, when, calculating that he was sufficiently in advance, he 
rushed Lightning at the fence, and giving a cheer as the horse rose, again 
got safely over. As he landed on the road, one of the Hessians fired; the 
old hunter bounded forward, sprang over the ditch into the last field he 
had to cross, reeled, groaned, and fell; the pursuers gave a cheer. Mike, 
disengaging himself from the dying horse, continued his flight—but a 
hundred yards more and he was safe—another cheer from the soldiers, as 
one of them followed him over the fence, and was now close upen his heels. 
The ground was soft ; the Hessian’s charger laboured—and Mike, struggling. 
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for life, made a last desperate effort to shake him off—but his strength 
was failing—he felt the breath from the horse’s nostrils—and heard the 
whirr of the uplighted sabre as it was brandished to cut him down—he 
wheeled short, to evade the blow, when a shot was fired, and the trooper 
tumbled dead at his feet. 

“ Here—here”—cried Darcy, as he sprang up the ditch to help him 
over, and then the whole party plunged into a belt of stunted alders 
which edged the shaking moss, where peursuit became impossible. 

“Qn my conscience, Phelim,” said Mike, after a long silence, as he 
walked along trundling his hat on his fore finger, which was thrust through 
a bullet-hole in its side. ‘On my conscience, I’m not sure but I’d be better 
pleased to be shot myself than poor old Lightning—still, l’d have had 
to part with him—Heaven help me—and maybe it’s better as it is—but, 
Boys, some of you must stay behind to bury him before he’s damaged.” — 
(Here his voice faltered, and tears stood in his eyes.) “‘ Saddled and bri- 
dled, and with his shoes on, you know—let him lie in his grave like a gen- 
tleman, as he was, every inch of him.” 

Mike and his followers wended their way through the mountains, re- 
lieved from all fear of present pursuit, their numbers every moment aug- 
menting; and, before sunset, he found himself the recognised leader of some 
hundreds of men, who having heard of the “ Battle of Dunseverick,” sup- 
posed that the signal for rising had been given, and eagerly pressed forward, 
to join the standard of so popular a chief. As he reflected on his position, 
he felt perfectly bewildered as to how he should act—the prospect before 
~ him was discouraging in the extreme; some soldiers had been killed, and 
martial-law would make quick work of it were he taken; safe access to 
any place of refuge was not to be expected, now that the country was 
overrun by the royal troops, and resistance with a handful of unarmed 
peasants, unsustained by foreign aid, was impossible. He determined then, 
in the first instance, to proceed to the house of one of Colonel Blake’s tenants, 
in the wildest and most inaccessible district of Erris, where refreshment, 
and rest for the night, would be cheerfully afforded. And there, he proposed 
to;weigh well all the circumstances of his case, and adopt some definitive 
resolution. Night had fallen long before they reached the spur of the 
mountain, along whose precipitous side the pathway ran, which led to the 
sequestered spot where their intended host resided. The scene that burst 
upon them, as they reached its summit, was magnificent; a light suddenly 
glared from the highest point of Benmore, and instantly, as if by magic, 
the tops and sides of the hills enclosing the valley, which they overlooked, 
were studded with answering fires—a solemn silence prevailed, which added 
to the majesty of the spectacle. 

“ They’re landed at last, thank Heaven !” cried Darcy, “ and to-morrow, 
Master Mike, will see you back again in the Castle—:hen revenge for Lord 
Edward, and hurrah! for old Ireland.” ‘The farm-house was in commo- 
tioa—“ the Boys” were carrying their arms from the places of concealment; 
and a group of girls stood outside, gazing so intently on the increasing 
fires, tuat the approach of the strangers was unobserved, until Darcy, seizing 
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one of them by the waist, imprinted a kiss on her rosy lips. Then there 
was a scream, and a run, and old Carroll, the host, came forth to learn the 
cause of the disturbance. Mike and his followers were greeted with a 
hearty welcome. Bacon and eggs fried merrily in the pan; butter, cream, 
and roast potatoes, were supplied to the hungry guests in abundance, and, 
when the wounded were dressed, (none had been killed,) smoking jugs of 
prime potheen punch were sent round, and drained to the success of their 
holy undertaking. Mike had an immense feather bed appropriated to his 
special accommodation, while bundles of clean, newly threshed straw were 
spread upon the floor for the wearied peasants. There was but one alloy 
to the general rejoicing: Jemmy, the eldest son of the family, had gone that 
morning to Castlebar, to sell the produce of the dairy—his return could not 
be expected before next evening, and his parents were uneasy lest he 
should get into trouble, and fall into the hands of the soldiers. All were 
sound asleep except the two girls of the house, who busily plied their 
needles, in the manufacture of green cockades for the rebels, when a slight 
tap was heard at the door—the work stopped—and the young women looked 
at each other for some minutes in silence. 

“* What can it be ?” said one, in a whisper, “the dogs did’nt bark; it 
can’t be a stranger.” 

“Tis nothing,” replied her companion. After a short interval, the knock 
was repeated. 

“Mother of mercy defend us! Had not we better wake the men?” 

‘“‘ No,” replied the more courageous, “ I'll go aud see.” 

Approaching the door, she gently demanded ** Who was there ?” with- 
ont receiving a reply—but she thought that she heard a footstep leaving 
the place. 

“ Don’t open it,” cried her sister, “it can be nothing that’s good ;” 
and they resumed their work. Again there was another knock, still more 
distinct than the preceding ones, followed by a long yawn from the mastiff, 
and a sort of whining cry from the terrier, his fellow-watchdog. “ ’Tis 
only the dogs,” said the stout girl. “* We forgot to give the poor beasts their 
supper.” She undid the bolt, the dogs evinced no disposition to enter, 
but bounded and capered towards the end of the house, as if desirous of 
attracting attention to that quarter. 

~ “ Holy Virgin save us!” she exclaimed, as she perceived, by the light of 
the candle which she carried, a large spot of blood upon her breast, where 
she had leant against the door. “It’s Jemmy that’s hurt ;” and instantly 
she followed the dogs. At the end of the house, a man lay stretched upon the 
ground face undermost; neither coat nor figure were her brother’s, and she 
was about to fly back again, when the head of the prostrate person was 
slowly raised, and turned towards her. Covered though he was with blood, 
she had no difficulty in recognising “ Roddy the Idiot.” The exertion 
seemed too much for the poor fellow’s strength ; his bead fell heavily back 
again, and he remained motionless. Roddy was the child of their cousin, 
and the girls carried him quietly in without distarbing anyone—hot milk, 
mixed with the white of eggs, sugar and whiskey, were quickly given to the 
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exhausted creature, which soon reanimated him. He had shared in all the 
dangers of the siege, and had nearly caused the destruction of the garrison, 
for he it was who had unbarred the window, in the hope of catching Pincher 
in the trap—and his awkwardness in leaving the water betrayed the exis- 
tence of the tunnel. While looking back, as he fled, the ball fired by the 
Hessian struck his retreating forehead, along which it ran, between skin 
and bone, until it passed out at the top of the head. The wound was 
severe, but not dangerous, and the “‘ natural”, conscious that he had done 
something wrong, followed his companions, without daring to join them on 
the march. 

The day dawned upon the peaceful valley where Carroll and his 
neighbours dwelt in happiness and comfort, secluded from the outer world, 
which they rarely visited, except for the purpose of selling the surplus 
produce of their farms. Their rich lowlands yielded abundant crops of 
corn; their mountain pastures the sweetest butter. Their sheep clothed 
them in substantial home-made frieze; and the horses that roamed upon 
their extensive wastes performed the spring and harvest labour, and upon 
occasion, carried them in state to mass or wedding. There was bat one 
saddle in the parish, which belonged to the Priest, and so ignorant 
were those simple people of what passed beyond their owa locality that 
they were seldom brought forward at contested elections, it being found 
almost impossible to impress the names of the candidates on their 
memory. Frequently, they gave their votes to the wrong persons, 0 
Obstinately refused to give them to anyone but “their master.” The 
Blakes were, in their eyes, the greatest of mortal beings. Under them, 
they and theirs had lived for ages in independence. The rude bailiff 
had never profaned their homesteads—nor the noisy auctioneer raised his 
merciless hammer over their distrained goods. They ambitioned nothing 
more than they possessed, and passed through this bustling world without 
partaking of its enervating luxuries, or being tormented by its heart-corro- 
ding cares. ‘The mists were slowly curling up the mountain sides, and 
the sun had cast his beams through the windows of Carroll’s cottage, 
before the inmates rose from their refreshing sleep; all was then stir and 
bustle—breakfast was eaten—muskets cleaned, and preparations made for 
speedy departure. 

As they were about to leave, a horseman gallopped rapidly up the narrow 
road; it was soon ascertained to be Jemmy ; before he had time to alight, 
his mother was forth to meet him. 

* Ah, then, Jemmy dear, it’s an early market you made; did you get 
a good price, ‘ ahager ?’” 

*‘ T made no market,” cried the excited youth, as he sprang from his 
sheep-skin pannel ; “ who'd think of making a market, and the red war 
raging over the country!” 

“ And the butter, ‘ alana ?’” 

“ T left it at my cousin's, where I stopped.” 

‘Oh murther! murther!” cried the old housewife ; “ Nelly Flinn never 
made a firkin of § firsts’ in her life; av she mixes it with her own, it will 
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go for ‘ seconds,’ and I’ll lose the character that all belongin’ to me had since 
the world began.” It was with difficulty that Jemmy could extricate 
himself from his anxious mother, to give the men an account of all he had 
heard and seen. ‘The town of Castlebar was full of sodgers—but the 
French were advancing, and every one thought that the militia would 
desert, and the yeomen run away.” The walls were covered with procla- 
mations ; he took down the only one that interested him, and produced the 
mutilated document—it denounced the penalty of high treason against all 
who should harbour or abet Michael Blake or his followers, and concluded 
by offering a reward of five hundred pounds to any person who should de- 
liver that rebel chief, dead or alive, into the hands of any of his Majesty’s 
justices of the peace or military commanders. Old Harry Carroll stood 
before the door of his dwelling to witness the departure of his neighbours 
and friends, who were about to plunge into the horrors of civil war, per- 
haps to bring the heartless spoiler upon the happy cottage. Tears streamed 
down his cheeks, as with uplifted hands he prayed a blessing for his 
children, about to leave him, it might be for ever. 

The ranks were formed—a fife struck up “ Patrick’s Day,” and a 
eracked drum bore unharmonious concert, as the party marched gaily for- 
ward, aping the measured tread and martial bearing of disciplined troops. 

The French advanced from Killala, where the good conduct of the 
private soldiers and the politeness of the officers had, during their short 
sojourn, made them universal favourites, even with those who were, 
naturally enough, hostile to their cause. Humbert’s entire force consisted 
of eight hundred troops of the line—with two light field pieces; and 
with this handful of men, supported only by the peasantry, who had 
already joined his standard, the French General set forth to fulfil his orders, 
and achieve the conquest ef a kingdom. The first encounter with the 
English occurred at the town of Castlebar, which was defended by a force 
of eight thousand men, consisting of regulars, militia, and yeomanry ; some 
of the militia regiments openly deserted—others evinced a decided disincli- 
nation to fight—and the yeomanry fled most disgracefully from the 
scene of action. This first success encouraged the United Irishmen, who 
flocked in thousands to enroil themselves; but the French General had 
neither arms nor ammunition to supply them with, and their increasing 
numbers became a source of embarrassment, instead of an accession of 
strength. Mike, who had been most cordially received by Humbert, and 
who had participated in the glory of Castlebar, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the insurgents ;:but he had neither support, nor time, to get them 
into form. The gentlemen, whose presence would have enabled him to es- 
tablish some sort of discipline, kept pradently aloof, when they saw that 
the few Frenchmen landed were left to their fate ; and Humbert, now fully 
aware of the hopelessness of his undertaking, gave them no encouragement 
to join in an insurrection, evidently doomed to end in disaster. Deter- 
mined, however, to maintain the honour of his flag, he passed the Shannon, 
and traversed the mountains of Leitrim, on his march towards Dublin ; 
the peasants who accompanicd him were advised to return to their homes, 
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and when he reached the village of Cloon, his last halting-place, only 
Mike and his compromised followers remained under his command. Here 
the loyalist keeper of a small pot-house, at which the head-quarters were 
established, managed to steal the traces of the gun-carriages during the 
night, and to secure all the available ropes; and Humbert, pressed on all 
sides, was forced to abandon his artillery ; his only chance of escape now 
being a rush for the midland counties, where he might expect support, and 
then a rapid movement on Dublin. They had marched but a few miles, 
when they found themselves hemmed in on all sides by an overwhelming 
English force. Humbert insisted on Mike’s providing for his own and his 
people’s safety, while he, before surrendering, would make a show of resist- 
ance to give them time to escape. The miserable village of Balnamuck, 
which the French occupied, was surrounded by vast bogs, interspersed with 
small lakes and intersected by mountain torrents; and while Humbert 
manceuvred, apparently in preparation for attack, and the English, appre- 
hensive of a second Castlebar, hesitated to advance, Mike and his party 
were gaining the bogs ; a hill on their right abutting on the village, con- 
cealed their movements—and, before laying down his arms, the French 
General had the satisfaction of knowing that, for the present at least, his 
allies had secured their safety. After three days and nights of suffering 
and fatigue, the fugitives approached the anxiously-desired haven of 
refuge—the mountain under whese opposite side Carroll’s cottage nestled, 
stood before. them—but the country appeared deserted, and they met no 
one from whom they could learn the condition of their friends, or ascertain 
if they might with safety proceed on their journey. The dangers already 
encountered made them cautious, and they determined to remain con- 
cealed until night fell; when it became dark they quitted the heathery 
bank, on which they had lain for rest, and traversing the valley, arrived at 
the ford of a rapid mountain river, which they must cross. There was dead 
silence—no one appeared to obstruct their passage—they had gained the 
opposite bank, and were ascending from the water, when a shot struck 
down the youngest of Carroll’s sons. Darcy, assisted by Mike and the 
wounded boy's brother, bore him off. Concealed in the position from which 
he had fired, the sentinel did not attempt to pursue—but a bugle sounding 
some distance down the stream, as if in reply to the alarm, made it evident 
that the King’s forces were close at hand. The young men, knowing the 
ground, proceeded rapidly with their burthen ; and now, fearing to approach 
the inhabited part of the country, took a path which struck further into the 
mountains, and brought them to the concealed mouth of a cave ; when about 
to enter they felt the smell of burning turf, and hesitated, but Darcy insisted 
that there could be no danger, as a sentinel would be placed if the loyalists 
were in possession ; leaving their wounded companion on the ground in 
charge of Mike, the two young men proceeded to grope their way towards 
the interior. Darcy went first, and after passing from the entrance-cham- 
ber, as it might be called, where he left Carroll, to the second compartment, 
he perceived the remains of a fire still burning in a small recess ;_ the few 
unconsumed coals, although they cast but little light, still served to guide 
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him to the spot ; a3 he advanced, his foot struck against a human figure. 
Darcy remained motionless—so did the individual whose privacy he had so 
uncermoniously invaded. At length, after some moments of breathless sus- 
pense, he perceived that the person with whom he had come in contact was 
moving. While determining what he should do, a footstep passed rapidly 
towards the entrance; there was a shock and acry of alarm. “ Hould 
him fast, Jemmy !” shouted Darcy. 

“Oh, then, Jemmy dear, is it you, and Phelim?” exclaimed Kitty Carroll, 
now firmly secured in her brother’s grasp. “ Thank God ! ye are safe again ; 
wait until I get a light, and don’t frighten the rest ?” 

The girl was not long in procuring a candle, when they found Carroll’s 
wife and second daughter on a bed of straw, laid down on the opposite side 
of the cave. A few minutes served to explain the cause of this unexpected 
meeting. The soldiers had been to the cottage. The haggard was burned, 
and the cattle driven away—the house itself was spared, at Mr. Sharp’s re- 
quest, who opposed the destruction of any fixture upon the estate of which 
he had the management. The women had time to fly before the royalists 
reached tlie homestead, and so escaped the barbarities inflicted by a licen- 
tious soldiery on others of their less fortunate neighbours, Their retreat 
was yet undiscovered, and food was supplied them by old Carroll, and Roddy, 
who remained unmolested, on account of the age of one and the infirm- 
ities of the other. The fire was quickly renewed, and the wounded boy 
carried in and laid upon the bed of straw. There was no external hem- 
morage, but the increasing difficulty of respiration, already indicated his 
dangerous condition. He refused to taste food, and after dozing for a short 
time, suddenly exclaimed :— 

“Qh, mother, send for the Priest, I want to see Father Hugh ?” 

“Tite enough, alana,” replied the old woman, “ don’t be frightened, 
there’s no danger.” 

“ But there is, mother, and if you don’t send at once, it will we too late. 
Oh! you wouldn’t let me die like a dog ?” 

“‘ No,” interposed Mike ; “ don’t fear that, my poor boy, “ the Priest 
must be sent for.” 

“ An’ who'll go at this hour ?” said the mother, “ and the country full of 
those murdering robbers.” 

“T will,” rejoined Mike. 

“No, Vil go,” said Darey. It was I brought Johnny into trouble, 
and if there is any danger in getting him the sacraments, ’tis I that ought 
to face it.” 

Within an hour, Darcy returned with Father Hugh, who administered 
the rights of his church to the dying boy. The remainder of the night 
was passed in prayer round the death-bed, and as day was breaking, Johnny 
asked to see his father. 

“T want his blessing, oh! bring him to me, Father Hugh.” 

“T will, my child, if it be but possible.” 

“‘The dawn of morning was the time selected by Carroll, to carry provi- 
sions to his family. The patrols had generally returned fatigued to their 
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quarters at that hour, and there was, therefore, then less danger of detection, 
It would not now be long before he made his appearance, and it was consi- 
dered more prudent to wait his arrival, than to send in search of him. Just 
as there was sufficient light to discern his approach, Roddy was seen descend- 
ing the hill, freighted as usual with oatenbread, milk, and butter ; while, on 
the very mountain’s brow, the old man stood in bold relief, carefully super- 
intending his movements. The idiot entered—disengaged himself from 
his load—and was off again, without making any remark, or apparently 
noticing the persons around him. Some short time after he left, the old 
man came slowly down in the direction of the cave—the Priest met himat 
the entrance. 

“ Harry,” he said, * I have bad news for you.” 

* An its enough of that same I’ve had of late, yer reverence, Heaven 
help me !” 

** Worse than all you have still to learn.” 

“ Worse,” repeated the old man, gazing intently on Father Hugh’s 
countenance, as if to derive from its expression the nature of the new mis- 
fortune. ‘“ The boys, the boys?” 

“They are here,” replied the Priest. 

“ Thank God !” cried Carroll, ‘thank God! so as they are safe, I can 
bear anything.” 

“ Jemmy is well,” Father Hugh paused. 

** And Johnny, my own Johnny, the comfort of my ould age, there is 
nothing wrong with him ?” He attempted to pass, but the Priest restrained 

him. 
; “ Harry, he is ill, very ill; you must be quiet, and not alarm him.” 

“ Send for the doctor,” shouted Carroll, “ if it was the last guinea I had 
upon earth, send for the,doctor—where’s Jemmy.” 

“‘ Here, father,” said the young man, coming towards him. 

“And why are ye here, ye lazy coward, and yer brother ill. Why 
ain’t you for the doctor. Begone, ye ill-hearted gosson, its not so, he’d do 
by you.” 

a Harry,” said the Priest, solemnly, “it’s useless.” 

“ Useless !” shouted Carroll—“ it’s not useless—it can’t be useless. I 
don’t believe God would be so cruel as to take my own child from me— 
where is he ?—I must see him ;” and he forced his way past the Priest, 
When he reached his bedside, the boy was speechless ; but he seemed to re- 
cognise his father, and made an effort to extend his hand; the shirt 
opened with the exertion, and exposed the death wound in his breast. 

“ Ha! so they have killed you, my life’s blood—the villains that plundered 
my house and robbed me of my cattle, have taken you, that was the pride 
of my heart from me, too—may God’s curse light upon them and theirs, and 
blast them to eternity!” The Priest interposed, but he was unable to stop 
the current of imprecations until the wounded boy expired—and the heart- 
broken father fell senseless on his body. The morning was passed in en- 
deavouring to reconcile Harry Carroll to his loss, and in making arrange- 
ments for the burial. Nothing, after the death of his child, seemed to 
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affect the bereaved father so much as the impossibility of doing honour to 
that dear child’s memory by such a wake and funeral as might evince his 
own affection, and be suitable fora member of so old and respected a 
family—his heart, now irrevocably deprived of its most cherished object 
of affection, began to soften towards his other children—and being assured 
by the Priest that any attempt of the kind would not only involve himself 
and all that remained to him in ruin—but most probably expose the 
remains of poor Johnny to insult and outrage ; he agreed that the interment 
should be privately effected. Next night the body was carried, wrapt in 
a winding sheet, to the church-yard, where the near relations were already 
assembled, and prepared with « coffin to receive it; the keen was made, 
and the funeral service performed in the vaults of the roofless old church, 
and the sad ceremony was completed without interruption. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As the soldiers were now removed from the immediate neighbourhood, 
old Carroll, with his wife and daughters, ventured home ; fortunately, the 
only troops stationed in that part of the country had been Germans, 
who neither knew the language nor the people—so that many who had 
been engaged in the rebellion were enabled to return to their houses without 
molestation —but neither Mike nor Darcy, whose persons were accurately 
described in the public Hue-and-Cry, and for whose capture large rewards 
were offered, dared hazard discovery by appearing abroad. The tedium 
of their confinement, however, was relieved by nocturnal visits from the 
neighbours, through whom they learned every fresh occurrence which took 
place. 

Some days had elapsed since the return of Carroll's family to their 
home ; the few cattle undiscovered by the spoilers were collected together, 
and the shattered remains of the furniture mended, and replaced in their 
former positions. Jemmy risked an occasional visit in the day time—and 
everything about was assuming a more settled and comfortable appearance, 
when Mr. Sharp, now ap active magistrate, accompanied by half a dozen 
dragoons, arrived so unexpeciedly, that his call for old Carroll at the door 
was the first intimation the inmates of the house received of his presence ; 
Jemmy, with great coolness, immediately stept out and held the bridle 
while “his honour” alighted. 

“You are Harry Carroll, I suppose,” said Mr. Sharp, as he walked 
past the old man, and seated himself in the large straw platted arm-chair 
by the kitchen fire. 

“ Yes, yer honour.” 

** Do you know me, sir?” 

“Know your honor! I can’t say that I do.” 

“It’s Mr. Sharp, the agent, father,” cried Jemmy, who overheard the 
conversation as he stood at the door. 
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“ Aye, aye, yer honour’s welcome ; but ye must make allowance—for 
the last and only time I saw you I was greatly through other—and small 
wonder, yer honour, seeing that all I had in the world was destroyed, and 
that I expected nothing every minute but death for myself and my poor 
family.” 

*€ Aye, and you would not have had a roof over your head but for me,” 
said Sharp, “ and I can tell you, that, if the rebel Blake had been found 
here, you and every mother’s son belonging to you would have swung on 
your own ash trees—you escaped well, and you ought to be grateful.” 

“Well, so I am, yer honour—although, in troth, it would be nearly as 
good for me to be hanged as to see the destruction that was made by thim 
Gentlemen out there.” 

“ A wide difference, sir, and if you’re a loyal man, that’s not the feeling 
you should have for those who saved you from French oppression—is that 
your son holding my horse ?—I did not see him here before.” 

** No, yer honor did not, and it would be hard for you, as I sent him 
with the old woman, and them girls there, out of the way, for fear they'd 
be ill-treated.” 

“Well, may be you did right,” said Mr. Sharp, with an insinuating 
leer, “‘ for the Hessians are great lovers of bouncing women.” 

The old man received the coarse remark with a sternness of counte- 
nance which awed ‘the receiver,” and he changed the subject of conver- 
sation. 

* Carroll,” he resumed, “I have come here to do you a favour—I am 
glad to hear a good character of you from all the Gentlemen about—and 
as my late bailiff was murdered by the rebels at Dunseverick—I have 
been thinking of appointing you in his place—the salary is not large— 
but I allow five shillings for every driving—with liberty to distrain when 
you please—the money to be paid down before you let the cattle go.” 

Mr. Sharp, no doubt, expected a shower of thanks for his proffered 
advancement—but there was a dead silence—he cast a look of astonish- 
ment and rage at Carroll, who stood in a state of evident distress, twist- 
ing his ‘* caubeen” between his hands, as he roared out—‘ What, sir, is 
that the way you receive my kindness ?” 

‘Well, then, indeed I’m entirely obliged to yer honour for the offer; 
but, in troth, myself wouldn’t know how to act, for no bailiff ever had any- 
thing to do with the tenants of this estate, or ever made a farthin iv 
them.” 

“ Your duty is easily learned, sir,” replied Sharp; “if the tenants 
pay regularly you'll have only to warn them when I come to receive the 

rent.” 

“I'm not cute at larning, yer honour—I can neither read, nor write, an’ 
I’m ould.” 

* Well, in that case,” said Sharp, “suppose I appoint your son; I only 
want a decent man, and such as Fegan was.” 

“I won’t stand in Fegan’s shoes,” roared Jemmy from the door, before 
his father had time to reply —“ if you gave me the whole estate—the devil 
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a one belonging to me ever took a poor man’s blanket, and I won’t be the 
first iv the family to commince so decent a trade.” 

“ Hilloo! my tight fellow,” cried Sharp, springing from his chair, and 
walking up to him, “is that the way you talk ?” He made a sign, and one 
of the soldiers instantly secured Jemmy by the collar, and drew him to his 
horse’s side. ‘“I’ll teach you manners, you cub—that I will—and I'll 
have you flogged this moment until your back is as red as a beefsteak.” 

Old Carroll, trembling for the fate of his only son, threw himself upon 
his knees, while his wife and daughters joined in his entreaties for 
mercy. 

“| will forgive him this time, for your sake, my pretty girl”—chucking 
Kitty under the chin—” but I'll return again the day after to-morrow, and, 
by G—4d, if you're not all agreeable, I'll sell your last blanket for the 
rent—and attach you, my old buck, for the balance—and throw you into 
jail, where you may rot to eternity.” 

Having struck terror into the hearts of his hearers, the receiver 
mounted his horse, and rode proud'y away at the head of his escort.— 
During the two days which intervened before the promised return of Sharp, 
old Harry made every effort to raise as much money as would discharge 
his rent—Jemmy was immediately despatched to sell the butter, but 
Flinn’s barn, where it was stored, had been burned to the ground with 
all its contents. 

There were some sheep left, but there was no fair at which they could 
be sold; he sent amongst his neighbours, but they had been all noticed 
and threatened like himself. Father Hugh, on being applied to, advanced the 
necessary sum, and relieved Carroll from an apprehension which had never 
before crossed his mind—to be seized for his rent, was a disgrace which 
he could not have anticipated, and his seasonable deliverance afforded a 
corresponding amount of pleasure. Prepared to meet the agent, he felt a 
degree of pride and independence, even amidst the ruin of his property. 
The morning came when Mr. Sharp was expected; the girls were early 
a-foot, to clean the kitchen, and make the most of the scanty remnants of 
their furniture ; the old man had the money in his breeches’ pocket, and 
moved in and out incessantly, impatient of the delay—at length a solitary 
horseman appeared on the narrow road leading to the house, when the 
entire family went out to observe his motions—he stopped more than 
once, wheeled his horse about and looked around him. 

“ It’s a new bailiff,” said Jemuny, “ spying out the cattle to have them 
ready when his master comes—but he'll be disappointed, the rascal.” 

The horseman approached, and the family retired within doors to 
receive him—the stranger tied his horse by the bridle to a tree, and walked 
into the house. 

* God save all here,” he said, as he entered the kitchen. 

“ And you too,” (the customary reply.) 

“Is this Harry Carroll’s house ?” 

“Yes, sir,—lI suppose you belong to Mr. Sharp, the agent.” 
“1 belong to no one but myself.” 
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“ Sit down, sir,” said old Carroll—and each of the children hurried to 
hand him a chair, now that he had disclaimed the odious connection. 

“ Ah,” said the man, seating himself, “and these are your children, I 
suppose ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir,” replied Carroll, meekly. 

‘** Have you no more ?” 

‘“‘T had,” with a sigh, “ but God was pleased to take them.” 

“ This country is greatly changed,” said the visiter. 

* Greatly,” said Carroll. 

‘* [ remember when it was a happy, merry place, but it seems altered; 
greatly altered—Castlemore is a ruin, and the Martins are living in the 
home of the man who hanged Squire Ulick—it’s like a judgment.” 

‘Aye, aye,” answered Harry, (with the caution habitual to Irish peasantry, 
as he scrutinized the appearance of his visiter ;) ‘‘ aye, that was a bad busi- 
ness, but the poor Colonel can’t be blamed ; he thought he was doing right.” 
The conversation was interrupted by Mr. Sharp, who called in an authorita- 
tive tone for some one to take his horse. Jemmy and his father ran to the 
door where they found the receiver, accompanied by Pincher Martin, his usual 
escort, and an ill-looking fellow, who carried an ink-bottle, slung from the 
button of his coat, and a pen fastened in the band of his hat. The two gentle- 
men walked into the house without offering the usual salutations, and seated 
themselves by the fire; their ill-favoured follower placed a small table, 
which stood in the kitchen, before Sharp—who drew forth an account- 
book, and turned over the leaves, casting occasionally a furtive glance 
- at the stranger, who had not the politeness to rise from his chair when 
they entered. There was a short conversation carried on in a whisper 
between Pincher and the receiver, of which he was evidently the subject. 
The latter, after a pause, during which he looked over his accounts, 
said— 

“ Well, Mr. Carroll, I suppose you're prepared to pay your rent ?” 

**T never was backwards, yer honour,” said Harry, “ an’ I’m not going 
to begin now,” at the same time thrusting his hand into his pocket, he 
drew forth the notes, and laid the bundle proudly on the table. The 
receiver seemed disappointed ; he took the parcel, and slowly counted its 
contents, referred to his book, and then demanded, ‘‘ Where’s the rest ?” 

“ That’s all I owe, your honour.” 

This is only one half-year’s rent—there are three due.” 

“ But not payable, yer honour ; there’s always a hanging year, it is the 
custom of the estate.” 

‘Due and payable,’ said Sharp, harshly ; “ I'll have no more hanging 
gales—I'll stand no such nonsense. Do you mean to teach me how to 
perform my duty, sirrah? Pay the other year’s rent at once, or I'll seize— 
{ won’t take this,” and he flung the notes back. Carroll was overwhelmed 
with astonishment ; he attempted to remonstrate, but was at once inter- 
rupted by Sharp, who had now lashed himself into a fury. ‘‘ Do your 
duty,” he said to the ill-looking man. 

‘* Shall I begin within or without ?” asked the latter. 
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“ It’s a hard thing to press a poor man for more than he’s used to pay,” 
remarked the strange visiter. 

“ What affair is that of yours?” said Sharp. “ Begin outside,” (to 
his man of business,) “ and seize that horse tied to the tree first of all.” 

‘That horse is mine,” said the stranger, rising to follow the bailiff. 

* T don’t care whose he is,” replied Sharp; “I find him on the pre- 
mises, and I’ll keep him, And now, my good fellow,” he added, drawing 
a pistol from his pocket, and cocking it, ‘‘ now, before you stir, just let’s 
see who you are, and what’s your business in this country.” 

“ Here’s what will tell you all you require,” said the man, handing 
Sharp a paper; “if you wish to know more about me ask the General, 
and he’ll satisfy you.” 

The two gentlemen looked over the document; it was a regularly 
drawn, safe conduct, signed by the military commander of the district. 

“ Leave this person’s horse alone,” said Sharp to the bailiff. 

“ And the poor man’s cattle, too,” added the stranger. ‘I'll pay his 
rent.” He opened his pocket-book, demanded the amount of the claim, 
and discharged it. There was another consultation held between Pincher 
and Sharp, when the latter, addressing the stranger, (with a knowing wink,) 
told him he might have his money back if he wished, as Carroll would be 
allowed more time to pay up the debt.” 

“No, thank you,” he replied, “‘ I prefer paying ; give me the receipt.” 

There being now no further cause for delay, and the gentlemen sus- 
pecting the mysterious stranger to be a secret emissary of the government, 


laying snares to obtain information from Carroll, were anxious to leave 
the field clear for his exertions, and took their departure—Pincher remarking, 
as they rode along, that “that was a clever fellow, and knew how to go 
about his business.” 

“There,” said his visiter, before Carroll had time to express his grati- 
tude, “ there’s your receipt, Harry; you were the first man who stood by 
me when I was in sorrow, and the last who quit me when I was in dis- 


grace.” 
“ Rory Mahon,” exclaimed the old man, as he grasped his hand. 

“ Rory Mahon,” reiterated Nelly. 

“Aye, Rory Mahon,” said the stranger; “it is now coming thirty 
years since we saw each other, and time must have dealt heavily by me, 
for nq one seems to recollect me ; your’s was the first house I determined 
to visit, for your friendship was proved, and I wished to shew that I re- 
‘membered it ; but I felt desolation on my way. I passed over the fields 
where I sported in my childhood, and spoke to the boys and girls who 
were my companions ; but nobody blessed or bid me welcome. Its lonelier-— 
far lonelier to wander as a stranger amongst those who once knew and 
loved you, than to traverse alone the dark forest on the boundless prairie, 
I have tried both, and I feel it. And sorry 1 am to find, Harry, that your 
means are worse than they used to be; but don’t be uneasy, I’m rich, and 
neither you nor yours shall have a troubled heart so long as I havea 


spilling.” 
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‘¢ And to think,” interrupted old Nelly,” that we havn’t a bit of bacon to 
offer you for dinner—nor any other kind of victuals but stirabout—all the 
curse-of-God sodgers left us—only think, they even burned my butter, the 
savages ; bad luck to them for doing that same !” 

“It’s easily remedied,” said Rory Mahon, handing her a bank note, 

“Don’t refuse to take it, Nelly—I often broke your bread when you were 
in prosperity. Send to the next village ; let’s have the best dinner money 
can afford—and if there’s any potheen, don’t forget it—l’m longing for a 
taste.” 

As they quaffed their punch after dinner, Carroll told his guest all he 
knew concerning the affairs of their mutual friends—the misfortunes of the 
Blakes—the occurrences which took place since the “ rising”—and the 
secret of Master Mike and Phelim Darcy, (who was Rory’s nephew,) being 
at that moment concealed in the Caves of Benmore. 

Rory Mahon’s career was a prosperous one; no moral disgrace being 
attached to his crime, he soon obtained confidential employment at Botany 
Bay, where his aptitude for business rendered him useful—and his probity 
gained him respect; a pardon followed in due time—he was free—then 
entered business on his own account—rapidly accumulated an indepen- 
dence—and returned to Ireland to see after his relations, with whom he had 
held no commanication during the long period of his exile. It is probable 
that in his own peculiar position, and the existing state of affairs, Rory 
Mahon would not so soon have ventured to go into the country, but, for- 
tunately, on the day of his arrival in Dublin, he met the General command- 
ing the western district, who at once recognised him, and gave him the 
* protection which proved so satisfactory to Mr. Sharp. This officer had 
formerly served in New South Wales, where Mahon had rendered him 
important pecuniary services, which were not forgotten—and he resolved, 
if possible, to make his interest at head-quarters subservient to the pardon 
or escape of his friends. That same night he went, accompanied by 
Jemmy, to visit Mike and Darcy, for the purpose of learning the exact 
extent to which they were committed—and then forming an opinion as to 
the course which he might best adopt. His nephew, being an infant at the 
time of his transportation, was personally unknown to him ; but he was the 
childof a favourite sister, whose death wascaused by the sentence pronounced 
against himself—and from this fact he felt an affection for him. Although 
‘* Squire Ulick’s” affair had formerly caused bad biood between Mahon and 
the Blakes, the change which had since taken place in the fortunes of that 
family, and the fact that Mike himself was innocent of all offence, and had 
risked his life in the cause of his country, obliterated all resentment, 
and secured Rory’s co-operation in any scheme for his preservation. The 
interview between the uncle and nephew had nothing affecting in it. The 
former confined himself at first exclusively to the discovery of facts, which 
might tell in their favour; his communication with Mike seemed to afford 
Rory more pleasure, as it not only recalled the remembrance of past events— 
bat he also learned for the first time that his beloved master’s heir still 
survived—and that every exertion was being made by Colonel Blake to 
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discover him. After a careful review of all the circumstances connected 
with their case, Rory was obliged to admit the great unlikelihood of his 
being able to accomplish anything in their behalf; he, however, determined 
to make a trial, and asked for pen and paper, to enter the dates of certain 
occurrences, and the names of some persons who might bear friendly testi- 
mony to personal acts of humanity, on which alone he could venture to 
ground his application for mercy. Pen and ink were quickly prodaced— 
but no paper could be found; Mike searched his pockets—so did Darcy, 
without success. At length the latter clapped his hand upon his left breast, 
then thrust it into the pocket inside, and drew out some crumpled papers. 

“You may be able to find as much as will do you there,” he said, 
handing them to his uncle. The latter cgrefally separated the sheets in 
search of as much waste space on the margin as would supply his wants. 
Saddenly his eye rested on a particular passage—he read attentively for 
some moments—glanced rapidly again over each sheet—looked anxiously 
at the signature—and then demanded of his nephew how those letters had 
come into his possession ? 

“ Well, on my conscience,” replied Darcy, scratching his head as if to 
awaken his powers of recollection, “I can’t tell, unless I found them at 
Pincher’s—it’s like a dream to me that they were lying under his watch” 
ona small table beside his bed, and that I took them to light the candle— 
bat some one else did it before I could get to the fire—and now I think I 
recollect that in the hurry [ put them in my pocket.” 

“ It’s very likely to be so,” said Rory. 

“Ts it?—then by gad, if that’s the case, it’s there I got them surely— 
for the devil a place else had I the opportunity of finding the like—and 
now I’m sure of it,” (after some hesitation, ) “ for I recollect well the trouble 
they gave me in buttoning my coat the next Sunday going to mass—and 
how I was throwing them away, when I bethought that some of the con- 
gregation might get hould of them, and discover on me; then the ‘ ruction’ 
began, and though that’s the very coat I wore through the whole of it, 
they never once came into my head since. It’s at Pincher’s I got them— 
to be sure it is—I’d swear to it now.” 

“Very luckily you did not lose or destroy them,” said Rory, who had 
all this time been carefully arranging the letters ; “‘ for they’re of great im- 
portance, and will make some people wear long faces when I produce them.” 

“Produce them,” exclaimed Darcy, “tear-an’-ounds, do you want to 
lang me at once, instead of saving me? Sure, when Pincher sees them, 
he'll know where they were found, and I'll pay the piper; burn them— 
burn them at once—that’s the right thing todo. Wasn’t I the devil's own 
fool to be carrying them abont as I did, never knowing that there was any” 
harm in them.” 

“‘ Make your mind easy, they'll not be needed until you’re safe, and oat 
of the power of your enemies.” Taking Mike aside, Rory shewed him the 
signatures to one of the papers, and asked him if he knew them? 

“To be sure I do; that’s the surgeon’s name, and it’s the murdered 
sailor’s missing declaration. Hurrah! hurrah !” , 
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“ Quietly, quietly, Master Mike,” said Rory, putting the document. in 
his pocket, even you shan’t read it now; the utmost secrecy is as yet 
requisite, until I discover some most important matters, which might be for 
ever concealed were it once known that those papers were in existence, | 
know that in the cause of right and justice you will excuse me, and restrain 
your own curiosity, One thing alone will I tell you, if what this paper 
states is true, Squire Ulick died an innocent man—but even that you must 
not mention.” 

Rory Mahon’s stay in the cave was but short after this unexpected 
discovery ; bidding his friends good night, and promising soon to see them, 
he returned under Jemmy’s guidance, Late as the hour was, he did not 
goto rest until the precious papers were subjected to another and more 
minute inspection, from which he evidently derived increased satisfaction, 
Next morning early, Mahon was on his way to the General’s head-quarters, 
and, on his arrival, at once obtained an interview ; he briefly and candidly 
explained the object of his visit, without, however, intimating any know- 
ledge of the whereabouts of the outlaws. 

*T need not tell you, Mahon,” said the General, “that I should be 
happy to oblige you, for you once did me a service, which I shall never for- 
get, and to which I am mainly indebted for my present position ; but what 
you ask is beyond my power to grant. Those two persons for whom you 
solicit my interference were the first to raise the standard of rebellion, and 
offer resistance to the King’s troops. They are marked men, with a price 
set upon their heads ; and, under such circumstances, the government dare 
not, even were they so inclined, extend the hand of mercy to them. The 

’ Viceroy is tired of the dreadful slaughter, legal and military, which attended 

this unfortunate rebellion, and would willingly stay all further executions, 

I need not say how sincerely I| participate in his feelings, and how willing 
I should be to second his efforts in the cause of humanity—but those are 
cases which I dare not recommend to his consideration, and in which he 
could not safely exercise his authority. I don’t ask where these persons 
are, I only wish they may not be in my district ; and, although I shall not 

discontinue the search after them, it will give me satisfaction (now that no 

public danger can arise from their escape,) to learn that they got safe out 
of the country.” 

From the decided manner in which the General spoke, Rory perceived 
that it was useless to persevere in pressing the matter further; and the 
result of his interview did not seem to trouble him much. The fact was, 
he had come to the conclusion that to leave the country would be the safest 
course for the compromised men; and, perhaps, too, he imagined, that their 
absence, might afford him more liberty of action regarding the use he in- 
tended to make of the happily-discovered papers. Emigration to the New 
World was then regarded as perpetual banishment, and neither Mike nor 
Darcy wished to abandon the hope of again seeing their relations, nor of 
laying their bones to rest amongst the ashes of their ancestors. France 
was Mike’s haven of hope; he had basked in its pleasures when a youth, 
and would be cordially received again by a host of old friends ; he had 
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neither a profession nor means by which to support himself; and nothing, 
in short, to rely upon but the hospitality and kindness of his friends, until 
the storm, under which he now bent, should pass over, and better times 
restore him to his country. Smuggling was, before the outbreak of the 
rebellion, carried on to a great extent along the south-western coast of 
Ireland. Every gentleman imported his own claret and brandy direct from 
France, without reference to the excise regulations of the government, and 
communication between the two countries was at all times easily effected 
by means of the vessels which conveyed the contraband goods. ince the 
rising the trade had been greatly impeded by the vigilance of the British 
cruisers; but their activity, arising more from political causes, than from 
commercial strictness, had become sensibly abated since the rebellion was 
suppressed ; and the interrupted intercourse quickly extended itself again. 
Mahon, had, therefore, little difficulty in securing berths in a French 
clipper, and he repaired to the cave, for the Jast time, to take leave of his 
friends, and furnish them with money to defray the expenses of their escape, 
and support them afterwards, Having administered some wholesome advice, 
and pointed out the advantages of industry, he placed a purse containing 
an hundred and fifty guineas in his nephew's hand, and requesting Mike’s 
acceptance of a similar sum, he wished them both success, and left them 
on their way to the shore, where the clipper’s boat lay ready to receive them. 
They met with no interruption on their way to the vessel, nor during the 
voyage, and after a quick and pleasant run they reached Brest in safety. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


We left Colonel Blake and the ladies comfortably settled in expensive 
apartments. The money he carried with him was greatly diminished by the 
cost of the journey—and the bills contracted during the first month had 
nearly absorbed the balance. He wrote to Mike, giving him an account 
of his pecuniary position, and requesting a supply as soon as possible ; 
but from the vigilance of Sharp, the dilatoriness of the tenantry, or their 
inability to dispose of their substance before the country fairs commenced, 
Mike was unable to comply with those demands; not wishing, however, 
to communicate unpleasant news, he deferred replying to the Colonel’s letter 
until his answer could be accompanied by a handsome remittance. Day after 
day he expected to receive the promised money, but one disappointment 
succeeded another, until it became evident that the bulk of those who owed 
the arrears were unable to discharge them ; he then wrote, explaining all 
the circumstances, but his letter never reached its destination. The Colonel’s 
impatience increased, and his importunities were redoubled, as the termina- 
tion of the second month approached, and neither remittances por answers 
came to his repeated applications ; his temper became irritable and excited, 
and he not only gave way to unusal fits of passion towards the members 
of his family, but indulged in ungenerous expressions when writing to Mike, 
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which he, poor. fellow, by no means merited, and which caused him infinite 
pain. It was the first time that Colonel Blake had found himself without the 
means.of discharging his household liabilities. He was among strangers, 
who knew. nothing of him, and when the month’s rent became due, and 
Mr. Small, the landlord, knocked modestly at the door, and then entered 
with the bill for payment, he scarcely knew what answer to make, and his 
evident discomposure tended not a little to arouse the suspicions of the 
astute person, with whom he had to deal. At length he stammered out 
an excuse familiar to persons in Mr. Sharp’s occupation—“ Remittances 
were every moment expected, and there was no doubt he should be able to 
pay on to-morrow.” The next day, however, brought no letter from Ire- 
land—nor was a second application made for the rent. After an interval 
of two days more, without a call from the postman, came a note from the 
landlord, stating that he had been noticed for his taxes, and would not be 
allowed a moment's delay after the collector called; that in addition, he 
would have a heavy bill due next week, and as he had no means of dis- 
charging his debts but by the product of his lodgings, he boped that Colonel 
Blake wou!d make it his convenience to meet the small sum due. Tim was 
the unwilling bearer of this missive; he had heard various insinuations 
thrown out against his master’s respectability below stairs, and fearing an 
outbreak if the landlord were allowed to make the application in person, 
he suggested a written demand, which would not be so embarrassing, and 
would afford more time for consultation as to how the difficulty could be, 
overcome. Colonel Blake’s hand trembled as he broke the seal, and he 
. was painfully agitated when he read the contents of the note. Endowed 
with the most sensitive feelings of honour and rectitude, he was utterly 
humiliated by his inability to meet his engagements, more particularly as 
he was led to believe, that his irregularity might bring disgrace—perheps 
ruin—upon a struggling family. He sent Tim with a verbal answer, 
expressing his regret for the delay, and then taking his hat and cane he 
left the house. When passing through the hall the parlour door stood ajar, 
and he could overhear the conversation between Tim and the landlord, which 
followed the delivery of his reply. The latter said, “He really could not 
stand such nonsense any longer ;” while his wife, who heard the fvotsteps, 
raised her voice as she remarked, * That it was a sinful thing for people to 
come and take the bread out of honest folks’ mouths, and consume thie’ 
substance which they were unable to pay for.” 

This first indignity of the kind which had been cast upon him, added 
not a little to the Colonel’s irritation. He proceeded rapidly towards the 
job-master’s, who furnished him with post-horses, and where his carriage 
was left at livery. Mr. Sweatem sat in a small glass-fronted office, which 
commanded a view of his entire premises. When Colonel Blake entered 
the yard he came forth, all grace and civility, to meet his customer; bowed, 
hat in hand, most obsequiously, and begged to know what could be dove 
to oblige him, 

“I want:to sell my carriage—what can you let me have for it ?” 
Mr. Sweatem’s face immediately assumed a new expression, as he cast a 
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sharp, and rapid glance at the Colonel; his manner changed as if by magic, 
and the attitade before crouching and submissive, became erect and jaunty. 
Settling his hat on the side of his head, and thrusting both hands into his 
breeches’ pockets, Mr. Sweatem pursed up his mouth, as if‘engaged in deep 
calculation, while he looked abstractedly at the chariot, just then being 
rubbed up by one of the helpers. 

“ Well, sir, I’m blessed if I can well say what I could afford to give 
you at this present moment. Yon see the season’s over; and then, you 
know, it’s not by any manner of means what as could be called a fashion- 
uble carriage—done a power of work, too.” 

“Not at all,” interrupted the Colonel; “I have it about two years, 
and used it not a dozen times until the journey here.” 

“ Ah, indeed—well, I’m sure I should have thought it made the voyage 
round the world with Captain Cook, it looks so shaky—badly cared, sir— 
badly cared, and badly built, too, I suspect.” 

“It was sold me by the beet builder in Long Acre, as you thay 
see.” 

“ Ah, indeed”—and Mr. Sweatem approached the chariot, to ascertain 
a fact which was perfectly well known to hini from tlre first hour the vehicle 
had entered his yard. 

“ Well, really, sir, I don’t well know what to say,” (after a pause,)— 
“T'm afraid I can’t take it.” 

“Then, in that case,” said the Colonel, “ I must try somewhere else.” 

“Tf ic would’nt inconvenience you to wait for a fortnight or so, perhaps 
a custome’ might be found—'cause, you see, it really is not stylish enough 
for West-end business.” 

“I can’t wait,” said the Colonel, in a peremptory tone; “ can you Te: 
commend me to any person who wili buy it at ouce ?” 

“Why, yes—there’s the man at the repository hard by—buat, then, he’s 
not likely to buy off-hand, you see—and you wants the money—so tht 
makes every difference. I say, Jim,” (addressing the helper employed at the 
carriage, who had heard every word of the conversation,) “ does you kiow 
of any cove as would be likely to buy that ere chariot, and put down the 
swag at once—gemman’s pressed you see.” 

“ Well, I can’t say as I does,” replied Jim, deliberately turning the 
quid of tobacco in his mouth, and looking exceedingly contemplative, as he 
saspended operations to reply to the question—“ plenty of places there is 
where it might be sold arter a time—but then, mayhap, that wouldn't 
answer ?” 

“And whereabouts do you think the gentleman would be likely to 
get for it ?—you ought to be a good judge, for you’ve past some years at 
a mart.” 

“ Aye, that I did,” said Jim, “ and I think I can give as good a guess 
to anything of the sort, as most men I knows of.” There was a pause, 
during which Jim minutely examined the carriage, which he had been in 
the habit of cleaning for the last two months—every knot in whose con- 
struction was an old acquaintance. “ Well,” (after anothcr pause, during 
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which he seemed to take in the “‘ tout ensemble,” aud in a confidential 
whisper, which he nevertheless managed that the Colonel should overhear, 
‘* well, indeed, I think if he touched thirty guineas, he’d have made a good 
day’s work of it.” 

“ Well, I think so, too,” said the master; “I was putting it down at 
pounds.” 

“No great differ that,” rejoined Jim. 

“ Yes,” said Sweetem, turning to the Colonel, it’s about that—thirty 
pounds or guineas is the most, I should say, as any one wot wants a con- 
cern of the sort would be likely to give. I shouldn't be atall glad to have 
it at the money myself—that I can assure you.” 

“‘T shan’t take that price,” said the Colonel, decisively ; “it cost me 
three hundred ;” and he walked up the yard. 

“ Well, sir,” said Sweatem, who accompanied him, “ I’m sure I wish 
you may get an ’undred”—~ when just at the gate—‘“ by-the-bye, Colonel, 
there’s a small account due for posters, and standing, which I shall thank 
you, if convenient, to let me have.” 

** Send me the particulars,” replied the Colonel. 

“They're ready—I say, Jim,” (shouting) “ just step in, will you, to the 
office, and fetch me the small bill in letter B.” 

While the Colonel stopped mechanically, he went on, “ Very sorry, 

sir, to give you any trouble, sir—but you see my expenses here are 
enormous—more, perhaps, than you could think for—-and one must get 
what’s due to them, or how can one meet his own calls?” 
. Jim arrived, out of breath, with the bill, which Sweatem looked over— 
“There it is, sir—only six pounds ten—hope you'll find all the items 
correct; may I send this evening, at any hour you please to appoint? [ 
really have a large returned bill to take up, which is a great inconvenience ; 
those ‘swells,’ you see, often disappoint us—but we daren’t vex ‘em or 
we'd lose their custom.” 

“IT shall call to-morrow,” said the Colonel, as he left; he had not, 
however, proceeded many paces when Jim was at his elbow— 

Please, sir, master sent me to say, that all charges must be paid 
afore any harticle’s remove from these here premises—it’s a rule he never, 
on no account whatsomever, breaks through—and he wouldn’t wish you to 
be disappointed, in case you send any one to fetch the carriage away.” Toe 
Colonel was staggered—Jim took advantage of his confusion—* Please, 
sir, if you takes my advice, you'll let master have the chariot, if he gives 
the thirty guineas ; depend on’t, you'll get nothing like that price nowhere 
else ; then you see there'll be no bother—nor no one the wiser as to how 
you were obliged to sell it.” 

The Colonel felt so. thoroughly hurt, and so unwilling to subject him- . 
self to another such ordeal, so shocking to his pride, that he wheeled round 
to retrace his steps and agree to the bargain. 

The broad brimmed hat of the dealer was suddenly withdrawn from 
the gateway, and when the Colonel reached the entrance to the yard, Mr. 
Sweatem was half way down the walk, apparently quite unconscious of his 
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return. After considerable debate and much persuasion from Jim, who 
seemed to be particularly interested in behalf of the vendor—the trans- 
action was closed, and the Colonel carried off some twenty three pounds 
odd in his pocket. He lost no time in returning home, and directed Tim, 
who opened the door, to send the landlord up immediately with the account. 
The tap of this personage was heard in a few minutes afterwards, and he 
advanced towards the table, making profuse apologies for appearing so soon 
again, “ which he would not have done, but that Mr. Tim insisted on it. 
The bill with the various culinary items, which lodging-house keepers know 
so well how to append, amounted to twenty pounds; and the recipient left 
the room, returning profound thanks for the obligation conferred, and hoping 
that his lodger would not think the worse of him, or feel displeased at the 
former application, which necessity alone compelled him to make. Nothing 
could exceed the civility of the people of the house during the rest of the 
day. The moment Kate appeared Mr. Smal! was upon the stairs to take 
her commands, or learn if she could do anything to serve her. As she 
went out or came in, Mr. Small either opened the door or stood bowing in 
the hall, to receive her. The Colonel seemed in better humour, and a great 
load was taken off Kate’s heart, although she dared not venture to in- 
quire from what source the supplies, which came so seasonably to their assist- 
ance were derived. Dinner was scarcely over when Tim told his master 
that the postillion, who generally drove the family, called for his accus- 
tomed gratuity—he had not been paid for the last two jobs, and the Colonel 
sent him half a guinea. The postillion was in conversation with Smali’s 
servant on Tim’s return to the hall—and on his coming down stairs 
again, after arranging the table, he saw him fieave the house, accom- 
panied by the landlord. The cook and housemaid remained closeted with 
the mistress in the parlour, and silence reigned in the under regions of the 
establishment until interrupted by the click of Mr. Small’s latch-key, as he 
returned from his walk, The good man seemed much excited while re- 
counting the information which he had received from the postillion over a pot 
of porter. And after tossing off a tumbler of hot gin and water, he pro- 
ceeded to pen a letter for his lodger, which was to be presented by Mrs. 
Small herself, lest any mistake should occur in the delivery. Mr. Smal 
commenced his note by expressing his regret at being obliged to disturb 
the Colonel, ** but his misses had just received a letter from Squire Thorn- 
bell’s lady, to say that the family were coming to town directly, and as he 
could on no account disappoint them, he trusted his lodger would look out 
for other apartments.” Mrs. Small was profuse in her apologies; * but 
then she and her husband had been brought up in the squire’s service, and 
it was with the wages saved there that they had bought the lease of the 
house, and begun the world on their own account—and how could they dis- 
oblige him ?” 

When the woman left the room after delivering the notice to quit, the 
Colonel flung himself upon the sofa, where he remained absorbed in thought, 
and Tim presented himself more than once, to know if his services were 
required, without being able to arouse his master from his painful reverie. Ou 
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that day, for the first time in his life, Colonel Blake fully felt the bitterness 
of straightened circumstances—on that day, for the first time, be had heard 
his character disparagingly spoken of, his honour doubted—on that day 
he had been, for the first time, compelled calmly to endure insolence, and 
submit to imposition ; and, as if to bring matters to a climax, he was now 
obliged to quit his apartments, which entailed the necessity of promptly 
paying outstanding bills, which he would be unable, if unaided _by remit- 
tances, to discharge. These were trials present and prospective which he 
found it hard to bear. Before this he had suffered heavy losses, and seen 
his property unexpectedly overwhelmed with debt; but then there was 
always a surplus revenue sufficient to supply his moderate expenditure ; 
and he had never before been absolutely without the means of supporting 
his character for ordinary honesty. Long and painfully did he chew the cnd 
of reflection ; he mentally passed in review, the various stages of his life; 
and contrasted the brilliant prospects of his youth—the unrestricted affluence 
of his latter years—the respect in which he was held, and the influence he 
exercised —with his present want of means and degraded position, and he 
could scarcely realize the reality of the change. Could he have returned 
to transact his own business, he should have immediately started for Ire- 
land; bat there was an attachment against him, and its execution would, 
according to the then practice, most probably entail perpetual imprisonment. 
Letter after letter had been sent to the only person in whom he placed con- 
fidence, and his necessities had been over and over again explained without 
his so much as once receiving a reply to his entreaties, his remonstrances, or 
his demands. Doubts were beginning to arise as to Mike’s fidelity ; “* was he 
‘to be kept for the future in a similar state of uncertainty and doubt, living 
in perpetual misery, without the hope of being able to escape the taunts of 
indignant creditors or the horrors of a prison?” It was a state of suspense 
which could no longer beendored. ‘To know the worst would be a relief— 
and he accordingly wrote to Mike and Pepper before going to bed, in a style 
which left no room for ambiguity, or excuse for delay. When the Colonel 
had joined the ladies at breakfast, Kate was all cheerfulness and attention; 
for, no matter how depressed herself, she always managed to control her own 
feelings, when the.comfort or happiness of others required the exertion. The 
sun shone brilliantly—the morning paper announced a cavalry review at 
Hownslow Heath, and knowing that her uncle took delight in witnessing 
military evolutions, she proposed ordering the carriage to take them there. 
On looking towards the Colonel, she perceived a shade pass over his coun- 
tenance, and his wonted depression seemed to return as he replied, ‘ No, 
my dear, I shouldn’t wish to go—I have no desire to see reviews, those 
days are gone by; but I'll walk with you, Kate.” Just then Tim handed 
a small slip of paper to Miss Bingham ; it was the green grocer’s account, 
who had a large sum to make up that day, and was particularly solicitous 
to be paid. The account being small, the Colonel gave the money. There 
were still a few—but only a few— shillings left of the price of the carriage ; 
he counted them carefully before returning them to his pocket, and was 
shocked to think that this trifling sum constituted the only fund on which 
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he could with certainty reckon. The vendor of vegetables had not been 
long gone when all the other tradespeople arrived in rapid succession ; 
and, strange to say, there was not one of them who hadn’t large sums to 
make up, or rents to pay, or dishonoured bills to retire. A combination 
of unfortunate circumstances seemed to render Colonel Blake’s creditors 
importunate at the very particular moment when it was out of his power to 
satisfy their demands. ‘This time he was resolved to give himself rope 
enough; he counted the days which must elapse before he could receive 
replies to his last letters, and then sent the same answer to all, “ that it 
would not be his convenience to pay them before the end of the ensuing 
week.” The men grumbled, but withdrew, saying, “That they should 
return again on Saturday, (the last day of grace,) when they expected to 
be paid without further delay.” 

Next morning, neither the baker nor butter-man called as usual, and it 
being breakfast hour, ‘Tim stepped out to learn the cause of the delay. The 
butter-man, who used to be so smiling and civil upon all former occasions, 
received him very coldly, and kept his hands obstinately tacked under his 
snowy apron, as if afraid that he might be induced mechanically to seize 
the knife, and dissect the ornamented roll which lay so temptingly upon the 
counter. In reply to Tim’s inquiry, “he remarked, “ that until his bill was 
paid, no further credit could be given—he ran to the baker’ s, and received 
a similar answer. Accustomed to nothing but the most profuse abundance, 
and the most implicit obedience on the part of tradespeople, to his com- 
mands, the bewildered butler was astduished rather than mortified at the 
unexpected refusals, and smiled at the stupidity and ignorance of the foola, 
who damaged their own interests by denying credit to Colonel Maurice 
Blake, of Dunseverick Castle ; bnt, nevertheless, as he returned home, he 
was sadly puzzled what to do. The Colonelsmust not, for the world, have 
reason to suspect the real state of affairs. Tim knew well, that for some 
cause or other which he could not divine, his master was short of cash, and 
on that account avoided asking him for money ; ,at that precise smoment, 
the three golden balls of a pawnbroker caught his eye ; he entered the shop, 
and raised five pounds on a valuable gold watch, which the Colonel had 
presented to him on the day of his marriage; he bought the necessary 
urticles, and had them safely laid on the table before the — came down 
to breakfast. 

“Tim,” asked the Colonel, ‘‘ what’s the time? I honget to wind my 
watch last night.” 

“I declare, then,” said Tim, clapping his hand on the empty fob, “ I 
just broke the spring of mine, sir, and left it to be mended.” 

How singular that his master should ask such a question at such a 
moment—but it’s always so. 

They subsisted for the rest of the week on the produce of Tim’s watch ; 
but that supply was now: exhausted. Saturday came—and with it the 
clamourous creditors; but it brought no remittances. ‘Tim’s visage, as he 
received the tradespeople, was quite sufficieut for such exprienced physiog- 
nomists—they saw at once thas they were not to be paid, and as quickly 
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arrived at the conclusion that they had been “ done ;” their conduct was 0 
insolent, even before he went up stairs to announce their attendance— f 
and when he commenced stammering out an excuse on his return, they ! 





overwhelmed him with reproaches, and left in a body, declaring unanimously 
that they should immediately take proceedings to recover their money, 
Miss Bingham had overheard the clamour, and, when the noise subsided, 
called Tim to learn the cause of the commotion; he told her what had 
occurred, and how he had concealed the incivility of the people from the 

Colonel as long as he could—but added, that it was impossible now to go 
on any longer without telling him—* I was thinking of asking you, Miss, 

for some money.” 

* Ah,” said Kate, “ unfortunately, I have not one shilling ; I paid the | 
last I had, and did not like to ask my uncle for more until after he received ° | 
remittances ; how stupid to leave myself without any.” 

‘I disposed of my watch, Miss,” said Tim, “ and it’s all gone, or I 
wonldn’t have asked you.” 

“ Well, but I have a watch, too; dispose of it”—handing it to him— 

“T can easily buy another.” 

“Tt will go but a small way.” 

“ And what’s to be done ?” inquired Kate; ‘let me see; I'll write to 
Ireland myself; my uncle receives the interest of my fortune ; I can’t touch 
that, but I can borrow, you know.” 

*“ Aye do, Miss,” said Tim; “if we were only out of this infernal 
house—that’s the worst of moving; these Smalls must get their rent; 

_there’s double as much due to the shopkeepers, and all must be paid, or 
we'll get disgraced.” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” cried Kate, out of a thonght, “I cando it. I have 
abundance of things, now useless to me, which you can sell; there’sa 
diamond cross and necklace, which cost three hundred guineas, and rings 
and other ornaments—come—come, I’ll give you all.” 

The pawnbroker was rather astonished at the splendour of the articles 
submitted to his inspection, and would probably have hesitated to advance 
morey upon them—but, having felt uneasy after the first transaction as to 
the means by which so good a watch had come into the hands of a servant, 
he quietly sent one of his men to dog Tim home; and this person having 
learned that the family was respectable, but in reduced circumstances, and 
that Tim was a confidential domestic, his master made no difficulty in 
receiving the more valuable deposits. Tim returned in triumph with the 
cash, and Kate, with his assistance, arranged all the accounts, and cal- 
culated their surplus. 

The woman of the house became more urgent in her entreaties for the 
departure of the family, the less likelihood she saw of their beivg 
able te pay their way—and she had been teasing the Colonel during 
Kate’s absence—first, she begged he would oblige her, and “ there was @ 
nice comfortable apartment, which was not above half the price of her's, 
into which they might remove at once.” When her proposal was not 
accepted, she commenced to bully, and was detailing what the consequences 
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of a prolonged stay might be, when Kate entered the room ; after listening 
for a moment, she interposed—* Yes, uncle, you shall quit this person’s 
house. Prepare and bring me your bill. We will leave to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Small departed with alacrity, but the door had scarcely closed 
after her when the Colonel broke into a storm. 

“ What have you done, Kate ?—we shall be publicly exposed. I have 
no money to pay either the rent or the bills.” 

“Make your mind easy on that subject,” replied Kate, laughing, “ I 
have enough for both ; 1 don’t spend my money foolishly, uncle.” 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “ how stupid of me not to have told you 
my situation, and asked if you could assist me ; what misery I might have 
spared myself if I had. Heaven bless you, my dearest child—you’re always 
my consolation in distress.” 

“ Now,” said Kate, “ uncle, you leave all to me, and don’t trouble your- 
self about domestic matters.” 

Tim went proudly round to call in the bills ; and the re-assembled trades- 
people became as mild as doves. There was no end of Tim’s boasting 
about the amount of money which had arrived from Ireland ; but, unfor- 
tunately, Mrs. Small had discovered the true source of the supply, and had 
communicated her information to all interested; so that, although loud in 
their expressions of gratitude, they were one and all firmly resolved on 
withholding future credit ; but their compliance was not put to the test. 
On the next day the family were settled in a neat and much less expensive 
suite of apartments at Kensington. In some days after it might have 
reached him, had his correspondent been more punctual, Colonel Blake 
received Mr. Pepper's answer. It apprized him that in as far as his law 
affairs were concerned, everything remaimed precisely in the same position 
as when he had last communicated with him. Pincher had made no step 
in advance, and, of course, it was not the duty of the defendant's solicitor to 
provoke active hostilities. Mr. Pepper combated his client’s desire to sell 
at once by private contract, and pointed out how ruinous such a proceeding 
would be, were it even practicable. But he assured him, that in the present 
state of the country, no one would give a sum sufficient to cover the liabi- 
lities, and the only consequence of forcing a sale just then, under the 
decree of the Court, must be to throw the entire estate into the hands of the 
mortgagee, without realizing one shilling of surplus. As to Mike, Mr. 
Pepper knew nothing whatever of his whereabouts or movements, but 
only hoped that he-was dealing with more prudence than usual, as he had 
“a customer” to deal with who would surely trip him up if he only found 
the opportunity. As usual, the attorney wound up his letter with an eulogium 
on his own attention to his protessional duties, and a gentle hint, that a 
further advance on account would be very acceptable, as the necessities of 
some of his clients, and the ingratitude of others, had left him literally 
without one penny at his disposal. ‘The intelligence conveyed by this com- 
munication was anything but consolatory to the Colonel—it was but too 
evident that the sale of his property could not be counted upon as a means 
of relieving his pressing necessities. Mike’s exertions, then, were the only 
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source from which he could anticipate assistance—and from him not a line 
had been received during the last two months. The Colonel framed in 
his own mind every possible excuse for his relation’s extraordinary conduct ; 
but was ultimately obliged to come to the conclusion, that such behaviour 
was not only anaccountable but suspicious. Kate, too, was making more 
frequent inquiries than she had ever done before, as to the exact state of 
affairs—she had altogether assumed the guidance of the household—and " 
as the evident reluctance of the new tradespeople to give credit necessitated f 
cash payments for their living, the remnant of his stock purse was being 
rapidly consumed, and she naturally enough became more solicitous for the 8 
future. 0 

Day after day the Colonel was at the window, and Tim on the steps 0 
of the hall-door, when the first sharp knock of the postman announced his 
appearance in the neighbourhood ; and day after day they were doomed to 
disappointment. Sometimes the man crossed in their direction, but it was 
only to deliver at the next door, or with a letter for Mrs. Bloom, their 
landlady. 

From his long absence ‘on the Continent, the secluded life which he 
led after his return home, and the coldness of his manners, Colonel Blake 
had formed no friendships, and few acquaintances amongst his neighbours 
in the country. Though universally respected, he was personally but little 
known; and there were none amongst them to whom he would willingly 
address himself, in order to acquire information as to the acts and inten- 
tions of Mike. He felt an almost invincible repugnance to solicit favours 

.in his altered circumstances, from persons whom he had treated, perhaps, 
with superciliousness in the zenith of his prosperity—and then, those in- 
quiries, should he make them, must, to a certain extent, involve admissions 
calculated to reveal his poverty, and cast discredit on his kinsman. It was 
on this account that he had waited so long and patiently for Mike’s answers, 
without applying for information in any other quarter, (save to Pepper, 
who was unable to afford it,) but now his necessities compelled him to act, 
and he determined to write by that night’s post to a gentleman with whom 
he had never been on very intimate terms, but whose kindness towards 
him had been often evinced. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


His own troubles had prevented the Colonel’s thinking of Pennant, 
since his arrival in London—he had intended calling at the Admiralty, but 
for one reason or another was unable to do so during the first month ; and 
the annoyances he subsequently suffered put ail other matters out of his 
head. While taking his accustomed morning walk, he entered St. James’s 
Park, and thought, that being so near, he might as well call there. On his 
way he met Captain Beaumont, who stared, and passed without saluting 
him. Could it be that he had heard of his reverses, and like the common 
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herd of mankind, spurned the unfortunate. The idea fired his blood, and 
he resolved to test the truth of his suspicions. Following the Captain, he 
quickly overtook him. 

“{ must be strangely changed when Captain Beaumont does not re- 
cognise Colonel Blake.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” replied the Captain, coldly, “I know you perfectly 
well; but circumstances, of which you cannot be ignorant, render any 
future intimacy. between us impossible.” 

“ Sir,” said the Colonel, proudly, “I am not aware of any circum- 
stances which should deprive me of the respect of my former acquaintances, 
or of any man of honour. I am poorer than I was, and in the estimation 
of some this may be a damning crime.” 

“ Not in mine, sir; I should rather consider it a cause of closer friend- 
ship ; but surely your conduct towards Captain Pennant is a full justifi- 
cation of my desire to avoid all further intercourse. You received the 
unfortunate young man in your family, but to debauch him from his alle- 
giance, by so doing you have rained him, and brought discredit upon my- 
self, as commanding the only British ship in which disloyalty found a footing.” 

At the commencement of Captain Beaumont’s answer, Colonel Blake 
thought that Pennant must have told him of the scene between them at 
the Abbey. When he heard the charge brought against himself, he was 
utterly confounded—he had never entertained the remotest idea that 
Pennant cowd have been implicated in the Irish conspiracy, and what Lord 
Edward mentioned in their last interview, as to his having walked with him 
in the lawn, while the police were searching the Castle, and so avoided 
detection, had entirely escaped his recollection. 

On his solemnly assuring Captain Reaumont, that he was in entire 
ignorance of what had befallen Pennant, and that neither be nor any one 
belonging to him had, so far as he knew, tampered with that officer’s alle- 
giance ; he was informed, that since Pennant’s unaccountable disappearance 
after his promotion, Mr. Pincher Martin had discovered, and transmitted 
to government, written communications between the late Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald and himself, besides having before established the fact, that he 
had aided in concealing that unfortunate nobleman when pursued by the 
police. Those combined proofs left no doubt of his guilt, and afforded an 
ample explanation of his flight—that he had accordingly been degraded 
from his rank, and had his name struck off the navy list. Ou the Colonel’s 
telling him, as a proof of the truth of his own statement, that he was then 
actually on his way to the Admiralty to make enquiry about Pennant, 
Captain Beaumont advised him to return, as if he presented himself there 
the probability was that he might be immediately arrested as arebel. When 
parting, he added, “If you can throw any light on this mysterious affair, 
which may serve to clear the character of my young and valued friend, and 
prove that! the charges made against him and yourself are unfounded, [ 
shall be always happy to hear from you on the subject.” 

The ladies were at their work after dinner, and the Colonel sat at a 
small writing table, preparing to commence the letter he had determined. 
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upon, when the newsvender’s voice was heard proclaiming, “ Extraordi 
and important news from Ireland.” ‘Tim was instantly by his side, and 
almost as quickly back again in the drawing-room, to announce the outbreak 
of the long-expected rebellion. On being told to purchase the paper, he 
quietly remarked that, the price was doubled. The Colonel rummaged his 
pockets for some time, and then handed him a shilling—it was his last, 
The ladies were in a state of excitement—and his master was prepared, 
spectacles on nose, when Tim presented “‘ The Courier,” and then retired 
behind his chair to listen tothe news. The first thing that met the Colonel's 
eyes was a heading in large letters, “ Insurrection in lreland—Storm of 
Dunseverick Castle—and Defeat of the Rebels.” 

‘Great Heavens! what can this mean? read it for me, Kate; I have 
not strength enough to do so,” 

Miss Bingham read the disastrous account without ivterruption, unti 
she came to the part describing the bailiff’s attempted entrance by the win- 
dow, and his instant destruction, when Tim shouted, “‘ Bravo, by G-d!” 
and then, recollecting himself, stood silent and abashed. The Colonel 
heard the paragraph to the last word, without altering his position, or 
giving the slightest expression to his feelings, When Kate had ended 
reading, he only said—‘ This caps the climax of our calamities”—and 
commenced walking up and down the room in silence. Mrs. Bolingbroke 
retired—but Kate remained. She did not venture to interrupt the current 
of her uncle’s thoughts, and allowed him to reflect upon his unfortunate 
position, without attempting to offer any consolation, This new misfortune 
seemed to have so crusbing an effect upon him, that she felt the time for 
* unrestricted confidence had arrived—his troubled manner—his exclama- 
tions—and _ his looks, announced that he was about to lay bare his heart, 
and reveal the hitherto half-concealed mystery of his affairs; she was not 
mistaken. The Colonel had traversed the room for some time after Mrs. 
Bolingbroke’s departure, and then suddenly stopping before her, he de- 
manded, ‘ Kate, can you forgive me ?” 

‘¢ Forgive you for what, uncle?” cried Kate, springing from her chair, 
and throwing herself into his arms; “ forgive you, who have been as the 
most tender of parents to me—you whom my mother, on her death-bed, 
charged me to love and obey ; dearest—dearest uncle, don’t speak to me 80; 
I have nothiog to forgive, and if I had, be assured that forgiveness should 
not be withheld.” 

The Colonel kissed her forehead—* Yes, Kate, you have much to for? 
give—though the injuries inflicted on you were involuntary and uninten- 
tional on my part; | acted for the best ; but what avails that to you ?—the 
consequences are the same.” Seating her on the sofa beside him, he then 
told her of the loss of her fortune, of which she was until that moment 
ignorant, and of the total rnin of his own. Kate’s self-possession had nearly 
forsaken her, but she triamphed over her weakness, 
nse “In what you have done, uncle,” she replied, calmly, ‘‘ you have no- 
thing to upbraid yourself with; you did that which was most beneficial 
for my interests—but you were deceived by others.” 
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“ Yes, Kate, and until this night, I calculated on being able to more 
than indemnify you from my own property ; but now even that hope is anni- 
hilated, and I see my own conduct in a much more criminal point of view ; I 
it was who allowed your fortune to be filched from you by my negligence.” 

“ Uncle—dearest uncle,” interrupted Kate, “ recover your composure, 
and behave like a man; what is passed cannot be undone; let us look to 
the future ; you take too gloomy a view of matters; things may turn out 
better than you anticipate, and, doubtless, they will; the price of land may 
rise; and if we cannot again return home, we may at least be able to live 
in modest comfort elsewhere.” 

“‘ Heaven send it may be so! and I will not believe that Providence 
could desert one so innocent and good as you are. But, Kate, I feel as if 
a curse were upon me. I see it in the result of all my acts—the defeat of 
all my undertakings-—even in the misfortune of those who hold intercourse 
with me. Only this day I’ve learned that Captain Pennant has been de- 
graded from his rank, and obliged to fly the country, because letters dis- 
covered by Pincher Martin prove that Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whom it 
appears he met at my house, had induced him to join the unfortunate 
conspiracy which led to his own destruction.” 

““That,” interposed Kate, hastily, and with a flushed cheek—“ that 
must be untrue.” 

“| fear not, for Pennant is accused of having concealed my unfortunate 
friend in his’ own uniform at Dunseverick, when he was pursued by 
Government agents.” 

The flush on Kate's cheek had given place to an ashy paleness, and she 
remained silent, as the Colonel continned—* For myself, I could bear my 
own crosses with resignation ; but to see yon—you that have been nur- 
tured with tenderness, and brought up with brilliant prospects—to see you 
reduced to dependence, perhaps exposed to insult, by me—aye, by me—] 
can’t—I won’t endure it !” 

** Uncle, uncle,” cried Kate, “‘ you shock me, rebel not against the will 
of God, but let us seek pardon for our past transgressions, and your present 
disobedience. Pray—pray with me now for resignation to bear our trials, and 
strength to pass through them—and, beyond all, to supplicate justice for the 
innocent that we may bave unintentionally injured.” She fell vpon her 
knees—the Colonel followed her example—raising her eyes to Heaven, she 
poured forth an extemporaneous prayer, embodying the sentiments to 
which she had just given utterance—and then bending her head in an atti- 
tude of submission, remained silent. When they resumed their seats, the 
Colonel was more composed, but the utter depression which succeeded was 
more alarming to Kate than his former excitement ; she was now totally 
dependent on him for protection. Were her last support lost what was 
to ensue ? 

“ ut for you, Kate, I should bury myself from the world, ard spend 
the remnant of my days in penitence.” 

“Uncle, you would not leave me alone, and friendless.” 

“No child, no. This last blow has altered my resolution ; I must not 
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abandon you to the vicissitudes of this world, stripped even of the feeble 
support which I can afford you. “Tis my duty to labour for yon, and 
labour in such a cause will be some small consolation. A thought struck 
me when praying; I will solicit restoration to my former rank in the 
Austrian army ; perhaps my request may be granted; I am not yet too 
old to perform my duty.” 

** And, dearest uncle, should you fall i in war?” 

€ The Emperor would be your guardian.” 

The strength of mind which supported Kate during this trying inter- 
view forsook her in the retirement of her chamber. The veil had been 
raised, and the reality was worse—much worse than her most gloomy anti- 
cipations had depicted. Heretofore holding a high position in society— 
looked up to, and flattered as the future possessor of a large inheritance— 
she now found herself penniless—and short as her experience of this 
world was, she had learnt enough to know that rank, talent, and private 
worth are, in its estimation, valueless, if unsupported by fortune. Now, 
too, she had learned for the first time, what she supposed to be the real 
cause of Pennant’s absence, and she bitterly felt how much she herself had 
been instrumental in his rain. She it was who had introduced him to 
Lord Edward, and persuaded him to act the part, which, no doubt, led to 
their after intimacy, and to his disgrace. Devotedly attached to Pennant, 
she had never abandoned the hope of his ultimate return, and calculated that 
come what might, her own money and his profession would afford a moderate 
competence ; and the thought that it would be in her power to contribute 
to her husband’s independence, and to afford her uncle a happy home, filled 
her heart with thankfulness. So long as she possessed fortune, the idea 
that Pennant might transfer his affections to any other person never once 
occurred to her mind; but she had heard and read of many such infideli- 
ties consequent on worldly misfortunes—and now she asked herself the 
questions, ‘Can he love me still, after the disgrace my imprudence has brought 
upon him? Will my family reverses cause no change in his affections ?” 
Then came another consideration, most likely to influence a mind so con- 
stituted as hers—‘ Would it be honourable on her part to hold him to his ° 
engagement, were he able and willing to fulfil it ?—-would it not be the in- 
dulgence of selfishness rather than true love, to retard his successful pro- 
gress in life, by encumbering him with the burden of a portionless wife ?” 
It is thus that generous souls are always ready to concede to others, rights, 
and allowances, which they deny to themselves. The night was passed in 
tears and meditation on her present position and future prospects. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE BENEDICTINES—THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES. 


Taere are probably few who have journeyed far in the remote districts 
of these countries whose eyes have not been occasionally attracted by onu 
of those venerable ruins which, in so many places, rear their picturesque 
forms, giving an almost enchanting character to the calm, rich landscape, 
by the expression of reposing antiquity which they throw over the sur- 
rounding scene. These are, in most cases, the remains of ancient monas- 
teries. Once they stood proud and palace-like, the crowded resort of stran- 
gers and pilgrims. There, too, the orisons of piety once ascended from 
many tongues to call down the blessings of Heaven on all men. The reader 
probably needs not to be informed that the great religious revolution which, 
more than three centuries ago, swept over the land, was the cause of their 
now desolate condition. It is an elementary point in the history of these 
countries, how at that time, the monks were driven from their consecrated 
homes, and these homes consigned to plander and violation. As for the 
monks, the same feelings which prompted the destruction and spoliation 
of the monasteries, did not cease to pursue and persecute themselves; and 
even at the present day they are the great butts for the arrows of Pro- 
testant zeal; though, fortunately, those arrows are now as blunt as the 
intellects from which they are sent forth. I¢ is not yet quite without zest 
to dilate on the “dark days of monkish ignorance and superstition ;” 
but still one may notice that the class of writers or speakers, who love to 
feed the public appetite with this style of dainty, are by no means as 
popular or formidable, as they were at a time not very far back. Let us 
hope that the progress of toleration and honesty will soon obtain for the 
monks of past as well as present times a full recognition of their merits 
and of the benefits which, during their whole history, they have never 
ceased to confer on society. 

I have thought that a short sketch of the Benedictine Order would be 
a good means of offering a vindication of the monastic orders, and, at the 
same time, putting in a small compass, the many grounds on which modern 
and ancient times must own their obligations to this great order. These 
grounds lie extended over many volumes, or at least many pages, in most 
writers on the subject; which, it may be added, has been handled by some 
of the greatest lights of modern literature—Chateaubriand, in his “ Genius 
of Christianity,” has recorded some of his most fervid eulogies on them : 
and another great Frenchman of the present day (need we say Montalam- 
bert?) has done much, though too copiously for general readers, to vindi- 
cate the glory and the reputation of the Benedictines and their founder. 

It seems to need but slight acquaintance with the nature and charac- 
ter of monastic institutions, to see the injustice and absurdity of condemp- 
ing the principle of them generally. That anyone should, knowing the 
objects for which men or women form themselves into monastic societies, 
pronounce against them abstractedly from alleged abuses, seems-to indicate 
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such dishonesty or stupidity as is simply contemptible. It is agreed that 
men retired into movasteries for the purpose of preserving their souls from 
the defilement of sin, by flying from the seductive allurements of the world, 
like Elias flying from the moral corruption of his race, to the sequestered 
bank of the Jordan; if it is admitted that these monks in doing so com- 
menced by avowing perpetual antagonism to the concupiscence of the flesh 
and the pride of life, thus sacrificing to the Almighty all that self-love held 
dear—all that corrupt nature yearned to enjoy; if these premises may be 
assumed, then the person who admitting them, says that there is anything 
other than highly praise-worthy in all this, must either repudiate the 
broadest teachings of Christianity, or if he does not, he must be guilty of 
a contradiction which it is hard to see a means of reconciling. Some per. 
sons say, ‘*we admit that it is very good to retire into monasteries for the 
purposes you describe—but you must not forget that you escape your re- 
sponsibilities thereby—and that you cease to be that useful being for the 
purpose of which God called you into life.” The first objection I remember 
having seen not long since in the columns of the Zimes, in a review of 
the work of M. Montalambert. The writer of it seemed actuated by a very 
fair and candid spirit throughout the entire critique, and for that reason 
the more attention is due to the argument. But yet it is hard to discover 
the application or the foree of the objection. If he means escaping from 
actual responsibilities, and thus leaving things and persons that depended 
entirely on him to struggle for themselves, then we agree that seclusion is 
neither rational nor salutary. If, however, he means contingent or possible 
responsibilities, it is clear there is a wrong use and confusion of terms—for 
they are not responsibilities at all in this sense ; and therefore there can be 
no duty binding one not to fly fromthem. And if they are likely to be 
such as would be a dangerous burthen, and necessarily expose human 
weakness to peril, it is more consistent with the admonition “ he who loves 
the danger will perish therein,”-to avoid taking on us duties to which we 
do not feel ourselves called ; more especially if in doing so we exercise 
that self-denial which is the very essence of Christianity. ‘The argument 
above alluded to could scarcely be thought, even by the author of it, to 
have any weight, and was more like a maneuvre, by which to yield an in- 
evitable victory, without acknowledging the necessity that overruled bis 
choice. 

As for the second objection, its best answer is to point to the works of nse- 
fulness which the monks have carried out and promoted wherever they went; 
and then to ask, even supposing usefulness alone is the object of our crea- 
tion, have not they, more than other men, fulfilled that object? Let us 
take a glance at the history of the Benedictines, and we will see how, from 
their first foundation, onward through their whole career, whilst they spread 
the saving light of the Gospel, they at the same time powerfully aided the 
cause of human happiness and civilization. ‘To this end we must carry 
our minds back to the close of the 5th century and the state of Europe at 
that period. It was the time when that grand edifice of power, the Roman 
Empire, assailed by Goth and Vandal, had crumbled to pieces; and in the 
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ruin might be seen, reduced to coufusion and chaos, those things that were 
before held firm in one grand structure, Religion, Laws, and Morality—ina 
word, every bond of society was borne away in the flood of anarchy and 
revolution, and seemed as if about to be swallowed up for ever in that vast 
vortex. Just at this terrible crisis Benedict comes forward, like an angel 
of goodness, to arrest the progress of social ruin. With commanding elo- 
quence, and virtue more powerful still, this young scion of a noble house 
unfolds the staudard of religion and knowledge. Not many years had 
rolled by when on the side of Mount Cassino might be seen, standing in 
stately and majestic beauty, the asylum of piety and genius, the monastery 
founded by St. Benedict. There the holy recluse gave himself up to prayer 
and contemplation ; while the “ child of song and story” studied the beau- 
ties of the Iliad or Aneid, or learned the virtues of the ancients reflected 
in the pages of Thucidides or Livy; or the young orator strove to imbibe 
some of the vehement spirit of Demosthenes, or the copious richness of 
Cicero. To this place flocked the young and noble, to adore the star that 
attracted their eyes amid the moral darkness that surrounded them ; and hay- 
ing been there refined, polished, chastened, they returned to diffuse amongst 
those with whom they came in contact the blessings they had received, 
Such was the monastery of Mount Cassino, To deny the power such an 
institution was able to wield in the preservation and advancement of society 
would be very unjust. At such a time what could any human laws do 
in curbing the perverse tendencies of human passions? Something was 
uecessary which would captivate the imaginative faculty, while it would 
purify the heart aud illumine the understanding. This institation was pre- 
cisely the engine to achieve that object. ‘There was something so irresist- 
ably impressive in the lives and character of thesc monks, that men, in 
spite of themselves, felt impelled to imitate those mental and moral qualities 
which so attracted their wonder and respect. 

Benedict soon passed away from the abode of peace, religion, and 
learning, which he erected on Mount Cassino, to take his place in another 
and happier sphere; but the institution which he established remained 
spreading out like the plant that grows to be a giant tree when the hand 
that planted has returned to dust. There are many actions in the life of 
man which, like the stone thrown into the water, will continue in their 
effects for an incalculable period ; and there are probably several acts in 
the history of each individual whose effects will never cease, whether for 
good or evil, during all time. It is a serious thing to reflect on—for 
although it is hard to insist that men are to be responsible for the remote 
consequences of their acts, it is at the same time not unreasonable to 
suppose that men will be entitled toreward for consequences, however 
remote, which are the natural, and perhaps calculated, results of laudable 
and virtuous actions. But to return to Benedict—the great institution 
which he founded continued to spread till every country in Europe saw 
itself blessed with the labours of the holy Benedictines. “Passing the fast- 
nesses of the Alps, they traversed eastward, northward, westward; and 
as they advance ignorance and barbarism shrunk and fled before them, ag as 
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shrinks the fiend of darkness at the glance of the All-wise Omnipotent, 
The Goth and Hun that swarmed the banks of the Danube, the fierce 
peoples that inhabited Gaul and Western Europe, the rude Swede and the 
savage Norwegian, the wild idolators of Britain, all, forsaking their respec- 
tive creeds, embraced the sublime dogmas of Christianity and became just, 
forgiving, and humane under its regenerating and civilizing influence, 
There were other peoples, on whom they exercised a different though equally 
salutary influence. Thus, the refined and voluptuous Italian, and the effe- 
minate Greek, beheld such a contrast and satire on themselves, in the 
abstemious elegance and healthy refinement of these great children of 
Christianity, that, disgusted with the enervating fashions of their times, 
they inaugurated a revolution in the bistory of society and manners, sup- 
planting the old Pagan sensualism by the more rational self-denial of the 
Gospel. 

The men who effected these results can surely with little justice be stig- 
matized with the reproach of inutility. But their works are by no means con- 
fined within the compass already indicated. We have before had a glimpse at 
them in their capacity as guardians and cultivators of literature and science. 
With this head we are nearly done. It is unnecessary to bring proofs 
when a point is conceded ; and it is now pretty generally unquestioned that 
the:e men have done more for literature and science, ancient as well as 
modern, than the hosts who for the last few centuries have consigned their 
lives to intellectual pursuits. It must not be forgotten that the preserva- 
tion of the Greek and Roman classics is entirely to be attributed to them— 
that the monasteries were the depositories where these precious volumes 
were guarded from the ravages of time and of barbarism. Here the genius 
of antiquity found worthy votaries, who drank in with rapture its sublime 
and beautiful effusions. But it was not for themselves; for the light and 
learning which elevated and adorned their own minds, these men endea- 
voured to spread to the darkness that encircled them; and whilst with the 
symbol of salvation in one hand, they endeavoured to cure the depravity 
of human nature, with the book of science and literature in the other, they 
communicated to all who came the precious secrets which but for them 
would have been hidden in the dust of antiquity. It must not be forgotten 
that nearly all the ancient universities of Europe owe their establishment 
to the monks, and that their chairs would have remained untenanted, had 
they not been filled by brilliant wearers of serge and sackcloth. 

Study and instruction were, however, by no means the only way ia 
which they aided intellectual progress. I don’t know whether their occa- 
pation as transcribers of manuscript has been before expressly noticed. 
It was the process of that incalculable boon above referred to, the preser- 
vation of the ancient classics from the influence of time and accident, was 
secured to modern civilization. And as the art of printing began to 
dawn, the process of manuscript transcription was at once changed by 
them into the more speedy and elegant method which the newly-invented 
types afforded, and thus they initiated and encouraged that general adop- 
tion of the new art, which eventuated in its present perfection. Their 
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literary occupations were not, however, confined to mere copying. Compi- 
lation and original authorship, in prose and poetry, also occupig¢d much of 
their attention. The namber of works which they gave to the world in 
later times excites wonder and exceeds enumeration. The monks of the 
monastery of St. Maur alone have almost equalled in their publications the 
joint productions of all the Protestant universities of Europe. Nor was the 
monastic genius less prolific in former times. Even before the 10th cen- 
tury, it had given to the world a great number of works of high merit ; 
thus proving that his successors were not untrue to their great prototype, 
St. Benedict, whose famous * Constitutions” statesmen in after times are 
said to have studied for the purpose of learning from them legislative wis- 
dom, and aspiring authors for the purpose of imitating their perspicuity 
and vigour. 

It would render our task very agreeable if it were suitable to give a 
sketch of a few of those men of the Benedictine order whose mighty minds 
dazzled Europe in their time, and still continue to spread enlightenment 
and attract admiration. But such, we fear, would not be quite in keeping 
with our present purpose. The most that can be expected here is the men- 
tion of a few of those who from century to century kept up the blaze of 
intellectual glory, which never ceased to burn round the shrine of St, 
Benedict, spreading at the same time its salutary and civilizing light on all 
around. Of these we may name Gregory the Great, Augustine, the apostle 
of England, Isidore, Columbanus, Aurelian, Arles, Boniface, Bede, Cuthbert, 
Hincmar, Lanfrane, Alcune, Rucuart, Calmet, Martini, Mabillon, Mont- 
fancore, &c. 

But now let us turn from the moral and iatellectual benefits the Bene- 
dictines have conferred on those countries into which they penetrated, to 
view for a moment their physical works. Few can be unaware that manual 
labour formed a great part of the life of the monks. Not content with mere 
contemplation, they weut forth spade in hands, as soon as they had offered 
their early homage to their Creator, to spend the day in toil and medita- 
tion. This rule of,the monastic life has been the source of numerous 
benefits to agriculture and commerce. They went to the mountain side, 
and soon the barren heath became green and luxuriant; they went to the 
nninhabitable marsh, and the place that before emitted noxious vapours 
now charmed the eye with the healthy meadow. They penetrated into the 
fastnesses of the forest, and the deserted and hideous wild soon became a 
delightful and sunshiny landscape. Is it necessary to sustain these state- 
ments by proof? if so, it is easily given. The only difficulty is to select 
a few instances from a countless number all equally conclusive. Indeed it 
is almost incredible the numerous and extensive tracts they have reclaimed. 
Thus, the wild and trackless forests of Lavigne in Germany became capable of 
yielding the most delicious vines, under the cultivation of the monk Vital: 
Robert of Arbussal drained the marshes of Anjou and Britanny. Under 
St. Bernard were reclaimed the lands of Champagne: Raoul de la Futay 
converted the forest of Nid-du-Merle into a smiling pasture: Hildefon-o 
made the feus of the Tagus yield the vine and the orange: Andemar 
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reduced the deserts of western Gaul to genial verdure: Tie wastes of 
Suabia, Franconia, and Bavaria were cultivated by Boniface: The Bene. 
dictines of Fulde tilled a large tract of land between Hesse and Thuringia, 
In short, it would be difficult to name a part of Europe in which they have 
not left traces of their agricultural labours. And even though we had not 
proof of this in the records of their times, we may come to the same con- 
clusion from observing the places which were at one time, or are still, the 
sites of nonasterics. They are generally on the sides of mountains, or 
adjacent to some marshy or barren tracts of land. It would seem as if the 
monks took possession of such places for the pnrpose of symbolising their 
mission among men; at least it does accurately typify that moral and 
intellectual culture which they bestowed on those among whom they came, 
Now, how does it happen that we find those rich pieces of land in the 
midst of desolation? It may be that nature, in a few instances, created 
these oasis; but to say that nature did so in every instance, would be to 
say she performed so many miracles. The true way, therefore, of account- 
ing for the fact is, that the monks, in search of a settlement, generally took 
possession of those places which were least cultivated ; indaced frequently, 
no donbt, by the consideration of their obtaining the possession and own- 
ership of them gratuitously, or at least, on much more convenient terms 
than they could find richer settlements. This has been well illustrated in 
our time by the establishment, on the side of a ridge of mountains, in the 
county of Waterford, of the now celebrated monastery of Mount-Melleray, 
These bold Cistercians took possession of that wild mountain side at a time 
when scarcely a cabin of a mountaineer could be seen to chequer the gloomy 
mon¢tony of the place. But soon, true to their history, the monks began 
the work of architecture and cultivation. Green fields soon began to shine 
where lately nothing but the brown heath could be seen—and at the same 
time a handsome if not splendid cluster of buildings rose out in bold relief 
against the sombre and silent mountains. In an inconceivably short 
space of time the whole aspect of the place became changed. Young 
plantations soon began to shew their cheerful foliage on each returning 
summer, and with the other signs of life and culture, gave an air ot 
genial fertility to a place which shortly before presented to the eye nought 
save the blank and gloomy aspect of primeval sterility! A century shall 
uot have elapsed when.this place, with its shady trees and balmy meadows, 
will look as if nature, in a capricious freak, had planted one of her fairest 
and richest gardens in the centre of this dreary wild. But it must not be 
thonght that the place will remain eternally isolated without connecting 
itself with any cultivated region ; for the process of reclamation now fust 
progresses, and the green mantle of cultivation gradually but surely ex- 
tends itself southward towards the lands of the valley: so that a grand, 
unbroken range of pasture, wood, and meadow will soon lie beneath the 
delighted gaze of the inmates of this secluded but not gloomy retreat. 
The notice of this establishment may seem to have occupied more than a 
legitimate quantity of our space; but as it affords so exact an example of 
the spirit which characterized the medieval monasteries, we thought it not 
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impertinent to give this brief summary of the changes which have taken 
place since the brothers of La Trappe set foot on this once desolate 
region. 

‘ The Benedictines, however, promoted agriculture in other ways. One 
of the distinctive features which marked this order was the communication 
which its branches in different countries of Europe kept up with each 
other, as it were by way of preserving that unity which held their founders 
together in Cassino, before they migrated into the different parts of the 
Continent to found new settlements. The monks still made periodical jour- 
neys to visit the monasteries of their brethren in foreigu countries. In 
these visits the monks were not unobservant; but profited by their tra- 
vels to carry home with them any improvement, or any new plant, or grain 
which they observed in these foreign countries. It may be easily conjec- 
tured that the benefits which they conferred on agriculture in this way 
were immense, Thus, for instance, they introduced the Dantzic wheat 
into those countries, which, besides the impetus it gave to trade, was an 
important accession to agriculture, Many improvements in agricultural 
science, which either exist now, or have been superseded by others, were 
owing to these men, and derived as described; but it seems unnecessary to 
load our page with a dry enumeration of them, which may be at any moment 
found in any comprehensive work on the subject. 

But perhaps the most important result of their manual Jabours was the 
facilities which they created for the carrying on of trade and commerce. 
These facilities were various in their character, but uniform in their ten- 
dency. ‘There was a time the traveller in many parts of Europe had only 
a rugged and precarious passage, in a country oftentimes infested with 
bandits; but the Benedictine monks remedied this evil ; for whilst in seve- 
ral instances they formed societies for mutual protection and repression of 
these bandits, they at the same time plied their pick and spade, till soon 
a safe and commodious road opened before the delighted wayfarer. And 
whilst ancient annals tell us of the amazing valour of the former in the pro- 
tection of travellers, there are many monuments remaining to this day to 
record the labours and praises of the monks, to whose energy and public 
spirit the construction of these roads was owing. Again, by making bridges, 
they supplied another desideratum in, or rather removed an obstacle to the 
progress of, commerce, by affording to the merchant an opportunity for the 
transit of his property to places, from which he would otherwise be 
certainly excluded. It would be tedious to enumerate all the bridges built 
by these enterprising men—many of them yet remain standing :—thus two 
bridges over the Duranec in the South of France; that in Guelsin, in Ba- 
varia; the old bridge of Avignon, on the Rhine, on the time-worn signstone 
of which may yet be seen the name of Rudpert, a Benedictine monk, as 
the person to whom it owes its foundation. But these works, great as 
undoubtedly they are, seem insignificant when we look at the number of 
towns and cities which have been founded by them, They entered the 
Black Forest, in Germany, where they built many of those large towns 
which now teem with abundant populations. The towns of Molesmes, 
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Collan, and Cittana, owe their origin to them. And if we leave the Conti- 
nent, and come to Ireland or England, we could multiply instances illustra- 
tive of this statement ; as, for example, the town of Canterbury was founded 
under St. Augustine ; and in Ireland the names of many towns give indi- 
cation of their monastic and sacred origin. But why shotld we enumerate 
further instances? Those who would dispute the fact must be very igno- 
rant of the political as well as the social history of the middle ages; and 
this essay is not intended to prove what anyone who has dipped a little 
into the records of past centuries will at once concede, but as a brief sum- 
mary of the various benefits which the Benedictines have conferred on us 
and on our ance: tors, among which we cannot omit a notice of these works, 
However, this summary is not yet closed, and ere we do so, a few more 
things remain, to which it is worthy to call attention. 

Allusion has just been made to the many towns founded by the Bene- 
dictines. It is impossible to disconnect from this portion of the subject 
what was the natural, as it was the actual, sequel of those benefits to com- 
merce we have before described, namely :—the opening of overland trade 
between many of these towns. Look, for instance, to the impetus they gave 
to the eorn trade of Poland, and the linen trade of Silesia. Their restless 
energy did not stop even here; they established several harbours, chiefly 
on the shores of the Baltic, thus opening up new lines of maritime trade, 
which had so important a bearing on the commerce of hater times. 

Looking at these numerous and difficult works, the question will not 
unnaturally suggest itself, how could a few poor men have accomplished 
_ them? The answer is easy:—poor they were not, neither were they few 
or unaided.. Indeed, the number of men who embraced the monastic life in 
earlier tines was almost incredible, which, taken in connection with their 
constant and unbroken industry, may easily account for their having been 
able to achieve works so extensive in number and gigantic in character. 

This sketch would be imperfect if it closed without noticing, though we 
shall only glanee at, another remarkable feature of the monastic instita- 
tions, and especially those of the Benedictines, namely :—the self-imposed 
duty of caring for the sick and indigent. The reader is probably aware 
that the monk was formerly priest, lawyer, and physician; we have to do 
with him now only in the latter capacity. Let it not be supposed that his 
character in this yespect had in it anything of the empirick ;—he was well 
skilled ia the nature of medicines; he had studied whatever books on the 
subject came within his reach; and thus fortified with all the science and 
experience of his time, he struggled to baffle the diseases which afilict 
human life. But to do this more effeetually, the benevolent sons of St. 
Benedict built establishments corresponding with modern hospitals, where 
sickness yielded to the force of remedies, or if it did not, it overcame its 
victims under such assuaging circumstances as to deprive death of most of 
its horrors and all its terrors. 

Hand in hand with this noblest work of mercy and charity went the 
reliet of the poor. No one disputes the fact, that the monasteries, before 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth century, did what workhouses do 
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now in England and Ireland. It is admitted, and camnot be denied, that 
the hungry and ill-clad pauper received food and raiment at the hands of 
the monks. But how do those, who are accustomed to exult over the disso- 
lation of the monasteries as the happiest passage in our history, get over 
this apparent reproof of their exultation? The political economist says, 
that it encouraged mendicity ; and the strong-minded stickler for independ- 
ence of character insists that it discouraged that self-reliance without 
which no nation can possibly be great and good. The first of these philo- 
sophers would, doubtless, express himself equally adverse to the monks 
taking on themselves the care of the sick and infirm, as it seems their 
doing so, encouraged people to be stricken down with maladies; and 
the second would have an equal repugnance, as it induced persons to yield 
with pitiful weakness to the frailty of nature! Not questioning the deep 
and wise principles of these decisions, we cannot however ignore these two 
facts :—that at the present day mendicity prevails to a greater extent than 
formerly, and that the remedies for it are far less efficient. 

It only remains to make, a few remarks in answer to a class of per- 
sons, who, willing to admit almost every thing that has hitherto been said, 
teli us, that those things on which we found the monk’s claim to praise 
and gratitude, are the very sources whence spring their aversion towards 
him, Thus, for instance, we have spoken of the benefits conferred on agri- 
culture and commerce by the monks. Now these persons say that society 
need not thank the monks for these things; that if they advanced agricul- 
ture and commerce it was to gratify their own ambition and selfishness, as 
appears by the immense wealth in lands and money which followed their 
labours; and that therefore, instead of praise or admiration, they can only 
bestow contempt on the greedy hypocrisy of these men, who give them- 
selves up to temporal concerns, while pretending to make prayer and piety 
the business of their lives. This is a strong impeachment, but it is easily 
answered. ‘That the monks were wealthy we at once admit :—that the 
acquisition of this wealth was not lost sight of by the monks in their works 
we are prepared to concede if you will; but that these two put together 
exclude them from praise for the benefits they have conferred, is what we 
are not prepared to admit. If such a test as this were to be received as 
the criterion of praisewerthiness, it would deprive some of the most vir- 
tuous and public-spirited acts of history of the glory and gratitude whieh 
now attach to them; which would be monstrous, for there is nothing so 
exacting in the Christian Code as to shut out legitimate self-advancement 
from forming a part of our motives in the most sacred or exalted undertak- 
ings. With regard to the monks, too, their corporate existence negatives 
the idea of personal selfishness or avarice, so that while plenty blessed their 
labours, they were still poor individually as their vow demanded, and each 
passed away from earth with his heart unclogged by the regret of leaving 
behind any thing exclusively his own. But what was the use of hoarding 
even corporate wealth we will be asked? Hoarding has scarcely a eorreet 
application to men who expended immense wealth ow works of all kinds 
of public usefulness and benevolence. We before met the question, how 
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the monks could possibly achieve such numerous works as those referred 
to under the head of agriculture and commerce. An additional explanation 
will be found in the pecuniary resources they had at their command. Besides 
this, let us ask how could they build and support hospitals for the infirm? 
or keep up permanent systems for the clothing and feeding of the poor 
by thousands? how could they afford gratuitous entertainment to the stran- 
ger and the wayfarer, without the expenditure of enormous sums? With 
regard to their lands, part was kept for the supplying of the domestic 
requirements of the monasteries themselves ; part was let to tenants, Fer. 
haps the most flattering phase we can view the monks in is their character 
as landlords :—they treated their lessees, not as the landlords of a certain 
country at the present day do theirs, that is to say, as persons through 
whom they are to derive the utmost profit that can be realized by the 
pressure of lawful tyranny. Clauses of distress and re-entry there were 
in their leases, no doubt, but, in their case, they were indeed legal fictions. 
In short, their tenants blessed the day that placed them under such good 
masters, as heartily as they cursed the time that transferred the lordship to 
successors of the modern school. Flinging off, then, the mist of prejudice, 
who, honestly looking at the purposes to which the monks conyerted their 
property, will still persist in branding them with the imputation of avarice 
and hypocrisy? Surely, the candid man, whatever may be his creed, will 
own that such epithets cannot be justified by pointing to that wealth which 
came as the necessary result of industry, and went as the necessary con- 
sequence of charity and liberality. However, leaving to their irrational 
notions such as will persist to indulge in them, we cannot help noting, while 

* viewing the extraordinary success that invariably followed the labours of 
the monks, how literally have been. realized in their case, those words 
addressed to all Christians :—‘‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and all things shall be added unto you.” 


A CHAPTER ON SELF-RAISED MEN. 


Tue self-raised man, or as he sometimes prefers to style himself, the 
architect of his own fortune, is a plant peculiarly indigenous to British lati- 
tudes, where he thrives with the fecundity of a cedar on Mount Lebanon; 
and like the fluke potato or vegetable marrow, he is one of the results of 
the inventive genius of the nineteenth century. The great distinguishing 
feature in his character is his wonderful power of acquisition; that is to 
say, of acquisition in a material sense ; and in this is necessarily included the 
mioor but hardly less marvellous capacity which he possesses, and which 
may be defined, though somewhat metaphorically, as the creative facnity 
of tarning nothing into something. Give him one talent, and like the 
good servant in the parable, he will multiply it into ten ; give him a penny, 
aod his plastic powers of reduplication will, in a stated time, cause it to as- 
sume the proportions of a pound. 
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There are, however, other integral parts, of course, which go to make 
np the aggregate total of his mental composition, not the least insignificant 
of which is an unfailing supply of cool, unruffled, and enterprising assur- 
ance; and thus, in some instances, according to the point of view which 
may be taken of the subject, is, perhaps, more predominant than any other : 
but it may be laid down as a general rule, that an extraordinary adroitness 
in the arts of appropriation and annexation constitutes the main element of 
which it is formed, and to which all the rest are subservient in their several 
degrees. 

The term self-raised comprises, in this country, a very large section of 
humanity, from the bankrupt hatter, who yesterday rose to be a satrap over 
millions, down to the humblest parochial beadle ; and embraces in its details 
mayors, aldermen, and town councilmen; merchant princes and merchant 
tailors; attorneys-at-law, and solicitors in Chancery ; and generally, like 
Timon’s spirit, all the shapes that a man goes up aud down in between 
eighty and twenty-three ; but it may be as well at once to premise, in order 
to steer clear of the risk of advancing any propositions which in their logical 
consequences may border on the absurd, that the sense in which it is de- 
sired here to be accepted, is more or less identical with the idea usually 
entertained of that large class of individuality, which the French bave fitly 
included under the nomenclature of parvenu. 

More or less identical with such an idea, certainly, but not strictly so 
by way of illustration, take the respective cases of Messrs. Skinflint and 
Codlin. Mr. Jonas Skinflint was in early life a vendor of blackpuddings, 
and of what he was in the habit of calling ‘* biled cow’s livers ;” he secured 
the groats, and being in possession, on his own account, of the necessary 
amount of pluck, (for J. S. was never of a bashful temperament,) he be- 
came in due course of time the owner of divers streets, of cottage property, 
and the elect of the rate-payers for the ward of St. Bartholomew in the 
collected wisdom of the borongh of Shoddyvill; yet it would be simply 
ridiculous, especially after just rising from the perusal of one of Mr, R. 
Plamerward’s novels, to describe him as a parvenu. Mr. Tom Codlin, too, 
or rather Thomas Codlin, Esquire, is a retired linen draper, who, at the 
mature age of 51, was afflicted with a notion, that ginghams and muslins 
were not his vocation ; and that, whilst engaged in the ignoble occupation 
of retailing flannels behind a counter, he was only hiding his light under a 
bushel, and casting his pearls before swine. He accordingly suvk the 
shop, and contrived by some mysterious method to get himself enrolled as 
a member of the honourable society of jun.: and having passed with 
distinction, through the trying ordeal of digesting thirty-six dinners on 
very indifferent wine, the interesting old creature has at length reached the 
point d’ appui—for the present at least—of his ambition; the place for which 
nature originally intended him—and “‘natur,” as Mr. Squeers says,“ is a 
‘rum ’un ;” videlicet, the status of a counsel learned in the law. Now, as it 
would be incorrect to speak of Mr. Skinflint as a parvenv, so would it be 
equally impertinent to designate Mr. Codlin by the same description; yet. 
to a certain extent, they are both parvenus, as they are both respectively 
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types of different species of the same genus ; both representatives of self- 
raised men in the sense here sought to be inculcated. The Q. E. D. of 
all which therefore is, that the self-raised man is not necessarily a 
parvenu, though per contra, a parvenu is necessarily a self-raised man; 
an “observation,” the bearings of whieh, to adopt a Cuttleism, must be 
understood as lying in their application. Further remark in the way of 
definition, it is to be hoped, will not be required, but if required, it may be 
proper, in all humility to state, will not be forthcoming ; for if I were at all 
impressed with an idea that I had not made my meaning tolerably clear, 
i should at once plead guilty to an uneasy misgiving that my powers of 
elimination were well nigh exhausted. Quod potui feci; faciant meliora 
potentes. That charming young gentleman, Mr. Pablo Fanque, junior, who 
recently, under the nom de plume of Lady Clara Cavendish, and under 
the auspices of Mr. Stiff, delighted the admirers of Joseph Wilmot and 
Mary Price with such melting episodes in the chronicles of Crimean, or 
fashionable life, would have explained the thing much better; but he is 
gone from among us, to the land of the Mamelukes and the Pyramids, 
leaving a vacuum in the literary world in general, and in Mr. Stiff’s 
establishment in particular, which neither Lord Claude Fortescue nor the 
Honourable Sydney St. Leger, it is to be feared, will have the ability to 
fill up. The age, however, has latterly become so picked—and this, after 
all, is the real truth of the matter—that if the toe of the peasant does not 
actually kibe the heel of the courtier, as it did when “ Hainlet” lived, things 
in general have got enveloped in such a fearfully unwholesome element of 
mist and fog, and, as a natural sequence, we have slunk into such a deplor- 
‘ able babit of calling them by their wrong names—I was going to add of 
lying—that nothing now-a-days has become so difficult as to define. Mais 
revenous. 

The most numerous species of the self-raised man, then, in this en- 
lightened, intellectual, and pre-eminently practical mother country of ours, 
(men for the next edition of the “ Diversions of Parley,” that practical is an 
adjective, derived from the Greek verb wearrw, which means “ to do,” not 
as you would be done by, of course, but simply to do, e. g., your neighbours,) 
is to be found in that class, which Paul Feval and others have denounced, 
under the comprehensive denomination of epicters. ‘The soil epicier has 
been peculiarly prolific in its quota to the general supply of the self-raised. 
The leading characteristics of the individual who represents the epicier seg- 
ment in the complete circle of the whole race, is his unbounded practicality. 
He is essentially, in the truest sense of the word, a practical man ; he eats, 
drinks, sleeps, moves, and has his being on a practical system ; he buys in 
the cheapest market, and sells inthe dearest, on the purest practical principles ; 
he is a great gun at board of guardian meetings, where, being a disciple of 
the Rev. ‘I’. R. Malthus, he lets off the most original and practical views 
on the subject of the average age of human life, and on the population ques- 
tion generally ; he will unbutton magnificently before the hat of a mendi- 
cant M.P., in its peregrination for even the second or the third time, in 
search of a testimonial ; but he will bang a beggar from his door, in the 
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most approved practical style, and threaten him with the stocks or the 
Vagrant Act; he will alternately play the bully and the sneak to suit his 
purposes ; to-day he will act the Pharisee, the Levite to his neighbour, but 
never the good Samaritan, except in connexion with a loan society; his 
great object in life is to grind, to screw, to squeeze, to pinch, and to save; 
never to lose an opportunity of making a penny, and therefore never to 
lose sight of the main chance, but all, let it be borne in mind, upon an 
orthodox, and universally received code, by law established, of genuine 
practicality. He lived at Rome when Horace wrote his “ Satires,” and 
Juvenal composed his ‘Tenth ;” but as the Romans were not a nation of 
shopkeepers, his existence there was only numbered by units, while it is 
here counted by thousands. 

Look at him, as he stands behind his counter, through a shop-window 
commercially decorated with the choicest specimens of caligraphy, in which 
the public are unctuously requested to “try our teas,” or to “ buy our 
sugars!” For the general purposes of description, however, and in order 
not to encumber the subject with an unnecessary amount of detail, let the 
self-raised of the soil epicier be viewed in his capacity of merchant prince 
or spinning jenny potentate, relatively, as a sample of the rest of the class to 
which he belongs, but upon the philosophical priuciple of ‘ab uno disce omnes.” 
See him, as with outspread Jegs and arms akimbo—like the image which the 
king Nebuchadnezzar set up—as he takes his station on the door-step of 
his counting-house. His personnel is for the most part ever the same ; in 
its main features presenting a picture essentially metallic; in its less promi- 
nent, a series of trade-marks, to be varied according to circumstances—and 
consisting generally of a bald head, a white neck-cloth, a black coat, red 
hands, and grubby aails. His conversation, which, like Fuseli’s vision of 
the two fat men cutting fat bacon in St. Martin’s-lane, agreeably reminds 
one of eternity—is everlastingly compounded of two grand ingredients, his 
dollars and himself. He will hold forth by the hour about markets, profits, 
and prices ; bales, firkins, and hogsheads; cottons, woollens, and yarns ; 
time bargains, and cents. per cent., until, from the constant clatter of his 
beautiful base tones on the membrana tympani, your brain begins to 
experience a sensation which, on the whole, is exquisitely delightful. The 
dollar being discussed in all its phases, chances, and bearings, he will insen- 
sibly slide, by way of corollary, into a most comprehensive relation of his 
personal career, from the earliest period downwards. And thisis a subject 
in which he never fails to take the intensest satisfaction. How royally he 
disports himself in the recollection of his rise and progress in the world. 
The lower or more preposterously zeral the former may have been—and, 
generally speaking, it is low enough, though upon this point he yields to a 
habit of fibbing—the better for his argument, for it enables him to fill up 
the portrait he is so fond of sketching, with a greater breadth of colour- 
ing, and a more dramatic effect, as the model practical man of business, 
who has been a paragon of perseverance, smartness, and success. He is 
never weary of exhibiting himself autobiographically before you, and he 
performs his part with a Herodotean minutiz of detail, which is inconceiv- 
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ably exhilarating to the spirits. The operation is generally a post-prandial 
one, and his discourse, which is divided and subdivided into chapters and 
sections, like the heads of a Scotch sermon, is ingeniously seasoned with 
such trite but apposite «llusions, as—*‘ that some men are born with silver 
spoons in their mouths, and others with wooden ladles” —“ that a man’s 
a man for a’ that”-—but the conclusion, the moral, the upshot of the whole 
is—* Look at me! you don’t see a fellow like me every day! By George, 
sir, I actually commenced life with eighteen-pence in my pocket—eight- 
teen-pence!” And with this astounding discovery, which has not been 
made either for the first or the hundredth time, the architect of his own 
fortune considerately pauses, rises from his seat, pokes the fire, and re- 
charges his pipe, in order to afford you ample time to recover from the 
possibility of any epileptic result, or syncope cordis, which might reasonably. 
be expected to ensue on the communication of so startling a piece of intel- 
ligence. ‘“ High-teen-peuce, sir, by Jove, and not a halfpenny more,” be 
repeats. 

It is a singular circumstance, by-the-bye, and one upon which some 
enlightenment is desirable, that the self-raised should take such a keeu 
delight in ordinarily fixing the starting point of his move in life at a time 
when he became possessed of the sum of eighteen-peuce. Why eighteen 
pence ? Is there any talismanic virtue in the amount? Is there any law in 
the general nature of things, ethical, commercial, or arithmetical, which, 
under certain influences, regulates the consequence of a first possession of 
such a sum, like the progressive value of the nails iu the problem of the 

_ horse-shoe? The universally accepted axiom, that of nothing nothing 
comes, is not at all difficult of comprehension, nor is its converse ; but why 
should one shilling and sixpence be so generally propounded as the first term 
in the rule of three of the theory of self-rise ? Why not half-a-crown or five 
shillings? Quesgais je? And yet I never met with an individual of the epecies 
now under discussion, who did not date the original impetus of bis advance 
in the world from the day when he was first able to bless himself on being 
the legal proprietor of that precise amount of the circulating medium. Old 
Lord Norbury was in the habit of boasting on the bench, that he com- 
menced life with £50 in his pocket, and a brace of hair-trigger pistols ; 
but in the fire-eating and Non-encumbered-Estates-Act-era in which he 
lived, that was perfectly intelligible. The rise, however, of the late Hiram 
Screw, gent., one, &c., is not quite so susceptible of explanation. He has 
been frequently heard to declare, that when first admitted to practise as an 
officer in the Bancus Reyis of his late Majesty, King George III., he and 
Mrs. S. occupied a set of chambers on the fourth floor in Symond’s Inn, 
and that eighteen-pence and half-a-dozen fiddle-back silver tea-spoons, 
which were the lady’s marital portion, were all the worldly gear at their 
joint command. He found his Rome of brick, and left her of marble to 
some ture, did old Hiram, notwithstanding ; for ‘‘ from this seminal principle 
rather than a formed body,” he cut up in bona notabilia, when he went to 
his account, for a figure of two with five noughts after it ; see his last will 
and testament, with the fifteen codicils thereunt» appended, which is still 
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preserved, for the information of the curious in such matters, in the archives 
of Doctors’ Commons. 

The guomodo and the quibus auziliis branch of the question of self- 
rise, however, admits, generally speaking, of a much readier solution than 
the cur and the quando of its starting-point. And, in order to afford an idea, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, will be found to be tolerably correct, let 
us revert to the case of Mr. ‘Town Councillor Skinflint, one of the licensed 
of her Majesty’s excise to deal in tea, coffee, and sugar, and other commo- 
dities, native and foreign. The prevailing weakness in the character of 
Mr. S. is to Jet every one know, that in early life he was deserted by “ an 
’ard ’arted parient, who went to Amerikey;” that having contrived to 
scrape together a philosopher’s stone in the shape of eighteen-pence, he 
entered upon the avocation of a costermonger, and havivg afterwards pro- 
ceeded through various degrees in the arts of getting hold and sticking 
tight, he has at length achieved his present position as “a honourable 
British shopkeeper, as pays his road.” ‘Ihis is simply a mere outline of a 
personal history, otherwise interestingly voluminous ; but as Mr. S, is not 
particular to a shade or two in what the old pleaders call *‘ giving colour,” 
it is not altogther strictly in accordance with facts. ‘The desertion for 
instance, complained of on the part of his progenitor, could scarcely be cha- 
racterized as voluntary ; and it was neither more nor less than a myth to 
say that he had departed for America. The late Jonas Skinflint, senior, 
(and this is briefly the truth,) amongst other accomplishments which he 
possessed, wrote a beautiful flowing hand, what is termed now-a-days, a 
fine Roman hand; but, unfortunately, bis notions of the old-fashioned 
distinctions between meum and tuum were not quite so square as they 
ought to have been. He fell into a habit whilst labouring under temporary 
fits of abstraction, of exercising his skill in penmanship, by writing the 
names of other people on copper-plate slips of paper, in connexion with a pe- 
cuniary request to some one to pay to himself or bearer. As a natural cun- 
sequence, Skinflint pere, one fine morning, to use the latest and most grace- 
ful penny-a-linerism extant, (see Morning Star, March 15th,) “ swung 
in mid air, his spirit flown to its last accouut, his body the fearful 
record of offended yet retributive justice.” In other respects the leading 
features in the autobiography of Skinflint, ji/s, are mainly correct. He is 
not only, however, a town-councillor and a British shopkeeper, but he is 
guaranteed in the category of that recording angel of the rotten and the 
sound, the ingenious Mr. Nadgett, (to whose establishment he is a punctual 
subscriber,) as ‘decidedly safe.” He is furthermore a sharebolder in a 
cotton mill; ditto in six building societies; the absolute owner of three 
streets of cottage property, and the President of the Mutual Good Samari- 
tan, Life Preserver, Knockemdown, and Clearemout Loan Society. These 
great results all sprang from the original possession of eighteen-pence, aided 
by the judicious application of a process, which he defines as “ Self-elp,” 
not to be found, however, in that charming book of the delectable Mr. 
Smiles, who is so painfully oblivious to the appropriate use of inverted 
commas—of a process complicated to look at, but clear as a whistle wheu 
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you understand it—of a process, in which you have only to govern “the 
vantage stops to make it as easy.as lying”—as simple as accepting an 
accommodation bill. They were brought about by his being an executor, 
(a recent Act of Parliament would have styled him a bailee,) and setting 
up a shop, by cogging his scales and keeping up a romantic friendship 
with the inspector of weights and measures, whom he always takes care, 
by the way, to have irretrievably deep in his books, by damping his coffee, 
by watering his tobacco, by increasing the specific gravity of his sugar, 
by evading the provisions of the Truck Act; by assisting the necessitous 
at 60 per cent.; by buying up good, bad, and doubtful debts for nominal 
considerations ; by two composition deeds of comparatively recent, and one 
insolvency of ancient date; by two fires, (the offices have looked shy at 
him since the last,) in a word, by getting hold of all he could, and sticking 
fast to it when he did get it. And Skinflint, the self-made, thrives, 
flocrishes, fattens, and prospers. He has lately been afflicted with an 
attack of the cacoethes loguendi, but his style of elocation, in consequence 
of an imperfect acquaintance with Lindley Murray, leans decidedly at 
present in the direction of the unadorned, leaving a spacious margin for 
improvement. His hs are most provokingly, yet originally misplaced, 
and he calls.an_ass-~“‘ a hass,” and a ham “an ’am.” In connubial 
moments he addresses Mrs. S., whom he picked up at a love-feast, as his 
“Ji.” He has recently become a member of the Pop-bottle-Beef-steak- 
and-Onions Association, for extinguishing Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co., 
on a permissive principle; and at a tea-party the other day, which was 
got up for the purpose of petitioning Parliament against the Revised Code, 
-he felt it his pleasing duty, under the influence of the “cup which cheers 
but not inebriates,” to propose as a toast “The three rs, readin’, ’ritin’, 
and ’rithmetic.” His tenure of office as Town-Councilman will next year 
merge into that of alderman, and in 1865 he will go in for the mayoralty. 
He may be returned, all in good time, on the popular interest, as one of the 
burgesses for Shoddyville—who knows? In the meantime the breeze 
freshens, the tide rises, the bark Skinflintia sets her sails before the wind, 
and her prow beats the Golden Isles. ‘‘ Such is life!” 

As the Skinflints exemplify one type of the class eprcter, so do the 
Carboys exemplify the other; the former, to borrow a simile from Mr. 
Burke, representing the base, and the latter the Corinthian capital of their 
order. Way then, by your leave there, for Mr. Alderman Carboy, ex- 
Mayor of Middinstead, Justice of the Peace, Fustian Cutter and Cotton 
Potentate, as he enters the Temple of Themis, and takes his seat with 
uncovered head on the Bench of Magisterial Solons ; for, under our glorious 
constitution and its admirable system of checks, as soon as a man becomes 
“ spacious in the possession of dirt,” he is presumed, by a beautifal fiction 
of the law, to be qualified for the quorum of the great unpaid. Cash pay- 
ments being the main nexus of society, intellectual fitness is always sup- 
posed, in a legal point of view, to accompany wealth ; it is not ignored in 

the formation of that important body called the Commission of the Peace ; 
it is simply taken for granted ; and though an apprentice-hip of five years 
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be generally required to learn the art and mystery of a tinker, yet, as soon 
as a man has scraped together a certain amount of money or money’s worth, 
he becomes, by virtue of the fiction alluded to, tpso facto, qualified to dis- 
pense justice and interpret Acts of Parliament. Let him, indeed, have 
but that, and, as “‘ Hamlet” says, “his crib shall stand at the king’s 
mess.” 

And verily Alderman Carboy is no exception to the rule which has so 
obtained. He is enormously rich ; fabulously so; he is a Plutus, a Midas, 
a Croesus, a Rothschild, an Ikey Solomons, and an ultimate heir of the 
great Peter Thellusson, all rolled into one, like the idol in the Somranth 
Temple ; he is mysteriously suspected of containing, in a corporeal sense, 
a perfect plethora of precious metal; and no one would manifest the 
Jeast surprise, if a rupture in bis abdominal integument were to take place 
to-morrow, to see whole heaps of dead beat gold tumble out of it, eighteen 
carat hall-marked. Time was, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
of Middinstead, and within that of many others who are a long way off 
from being the oldest, that Carboy was correctly estimated at his proper 
value, [he was then a mere waterer of horses or bailiffs’ follower, ] but since 
his upward move in the career of self-rise, be is to all intents and practi- 
cal purposes, as devoutly worshipped as the Grand Lama of Thibet. <A 
current notion prevailed in Middinstead that he has only to walk down 
Mainsewer-street, at High ’Change hour, to experience the reflection of a 
hundred pound note on the retina of bis eye in whatsoever direction he 
may be moved to turn his vision. To say nothing, however, of his parch- 
ments, and banking books, his scrips, his bills, his bonds, his debentures, 
and securities, he possesses forty pair of mules, (the term is used in its 
mechanical sense,) and each mule has three hundred and thirty-six spindles, 
and each spindle brings him in one guinea per annum. He modestly 
communicated this piece of intelligence to Lord Plantagenet, in a success- 
ful guffau of a sneer at his Lordship’s acres, on the hustings at Ribbleton, 
a few years ago, and by way of a clencher to the subject, he damned him- 
self “ifhe did'nt stink o’ brass.” 

And a truly noble specimen of the self-raised is Alderman Carboy, as 
fiery real from the great fire bosom of nature herself as even Mr. Carlyle 
could desire. He is at once an imposing monument of the wondrous capa- 
bilities of self-help, and a living impersonation of the proverb. ‘That the 
world knows nothing of its greatest men.” Originally an hostler, a super- 
mumerary process-server, and a bricklayer’s labourer by turns, he has 
risen, from rank to rank, to the bighest civic office in his native town. 
Whilst engaged in the last-mentioned occupation, he had the good fortune 
to break his leg, he burned his hod and swore he would work no more ; 
and he kept his resolution. Becoming a collector of debts, he was elevated 
to a collectorship of poor rates: and this was the turning point in his 
career—the tide in his affairs, which he took at the ebb, and which led 
him on to fortune. Don Manuel Ordonnez, we are told in “ Gil Blas,” grew 
rich with taking care of the concerns of the poor; and so did Alderman Car- 
boy. The superstructure was laid; the field was thrown open for the exercise 
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of the marvellous vis in the way of acquisition, the sun shone upon his efforts, 
and golden results have ensned. 

It is not, however, merely in regard to his indomitable powers of self- 
help that Carboy is an object of the most curious interest ; he is so on 
whatsoever side he may chance to be viewed—but itis his eleemosynary 
phase which, perhaps of all others, presents traits of character, that are at 
the same time the most amiable and the most attractive. As a general rule, 
his pockets are to be approached in formdé pauperis, never—but through 
the channel of a public subscription, always. Any benevolent project for 
the supply of the aborigines of Timbuctoo with flannel waistcoats ; [English 
niggerdom has gone down at a discount since the abolition of deodands ;] 
for the erection and endowment of a bishopric at Briboolagah ; for the 
Cistribution of the Decalogue in the Celestial Empire; or the conversion 
of the Ishmaelites in Phil’s Buildings or Petticoat Lane ; is tolerably safe 
to meet with a sympathetic response from the contents of the Carboy cru- 

_mena, And when the friends of Popkins, the popular member for Talk, 
in direct opposition, of course, to the wishes of that gentleman, circumna- 
vigated with a begging-box on a voyage of discovery in search of a third 
testimonial for him, [the other two having passed into circulation, ] the 
Carboys, one and all, came down for a round thousand each ; that is to 
say, they respectively inserted their names in the testimonial subscription 
book for that sum, and it is only due to them to say, that the amounts 
would have been undoubtedly fortheoming at the time appointed ; but, un- 
lackily, the editor of the Zimes, who had “ smoked” the Oliverian scheme 
of asking for more before its arrival at maturity, ruthlessly burked it io the 
bud, by putting a stopper on it, and labelling it as “ too bad ;” the result 
of which was, that Popkio’s friends backed out of the business; that the 
intended testimonial never took effect; and that Oliver didn’t get sny 
more. But if the Carboys be especially amenable for one weakness 
more than another, in an eleemosynary point of view, it is their unaccount- 
able propensity for the erection of drinking-fountains. Middinstead swarms 
with them ; they are here, there, and everywhere; and wiser than king’ 
Cheops in his day, the Carboys have engraved their names on these aquatic 
adornments in indelible characters of molten brass—in perpetuam rei 
memoriam—a method, it must be confessed, of thrusting their unobtra- 
sive benevolence before the nostrils of posterity, at once harmless, commo- 
dious, and unexpensive. They work the posthumous dodge in other ways 
besides, but after a fashion somewhat more personally economical ; and the 
Carboy regime, which commenced with the mechanical inventions of Messrs. 
Hargreaves and Cartwright, and the equally ingenious, but more philan- 
thropic one of the father of the first Sir Robert Peel, for employing women 
and children in factories, [an organization of labour, by the way, which 
has had a good deal to do with the rent roll of Drayton Manor, |} is, and 
will be recorded for the information of Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander, 
in characters as durable as the numismatic chronicles of the Imperator 
Augustus, Every public edifice of late years in Middinstead, is litho- 
graphed with the announcement, in the most literal sense, that it was built 
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under the Carboy rule. The Cloacinean offices in the Muarket-place ; the 
pump at the bottom of Mainsewer-street ; the obelisk which was raised in 

commemoration of the passing of the Act of Parliament for the Punctual 

Delivery of Muffins and Crampets at a fixed price; the Asinwum in St. 

Batterworth’s-square ; the statue of Sir Bobolink Trimmer, the decease: 

statesman; and Oleta which are in thoughtful contiguity to, contem- 

poraneous with the Bandusian fountains above-mentioned—each and all 

proclaim the fact, that they were erected, Carboy regente; either when 

a Carboy was chairman of this or that committee, or when a Carboy bore 

the municipal fasces of the mayoralty. Nor is a partiality for drinking- 

fountains the only weakness which goes to make up the Carboyian idiosyn- 

crasy now immediately under consideration. In times of dearth, when 

sanctimonious humanitarians close their farinaceous stores for a rise in the 

bushel, [John Campbell, the plain, decided,- ex cathedra, years ago, that 
the old laws against forestalling, regrating, and engrossing, were so many 
relics of barbarism ;] or when work is scarce and labour plentiful, they give 
way to a most interesting penchant for distributing a culinary compound, 

they call “soup” amongst the workiog classes. As the recipe for this 

highly invigorating condiment is kept a profound secret from all bat the 

initiated in its manufacture, the ingredients of which it is composed are, of 
course, generally unknown. It has, in fact, baffled the skill of the most 

astute analytical chemists. Suffice it to say, that its peculiar property 

consists in a miraculous power of going a great way; of never 

suffering diminution in point of nutriment from any aqueous infusion to 

which it may be subjected; and multiplying itself ad infinitum. If a cup 

of cold water, administered under certain circumstances, shall have its re- 

ward, a fortiort shall a basin of hot soup. So shall the Carboys have 

theirs ; they shall live, as benefactors of humanity, for some generations ' 
yet to come, in the memory of men. 

And now, in the words of Ireland’s best poet, [why, oh, Colley Grattan, 
did you omit to give us his name?], let us, like * the bird which sings in 
the sunshine, shaking the cold dew-drops from its wings,” turn to a freshe 
phase in the subject of the present chapter. 

Asit was recently an axiom in Portugal-street, that the schedule of an 
insolvent debtor was deficient if it did not contain a tailor or two in the ca 
tegory of its victims, so would an account of the great self-raised of this 
country be incomplete if it did not include that sine qué non of the age— 
an atiorney-at-law. One we have noticed already, but as a more promi- 
nent type of his class, take Dingo Nailer, gent., one, &c., cotton-spinner 
and bill-discounter, whose name will be found in its proper place in the annual 
volume bound in red, [red being ominously emblematic of blovd,] which 
Messrs. Stevens and Sons, of Bell-yard, are yearly in the habit of publishing. 
He is characterized—par excellence is Nailer, for his leech-like draught of 
suction ; and is in other respects, a living example of the Aristotelian maxim 
of pus creat pus, which in English may be rendered—the law makes the meat 
it feeds on. How he came into the world no one knows, that being only one of 
the great secrets which will only be unravelled at the Day of Jadgment ; 
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but he is mysteriously supposed to have been hatched into life by some 
Apemantean process—for which see ‘“ ‘Timon of Athens”—“ and when 
found make note of.’ He practises his profession on a Pestalozzian prin. 
ciple, admirably adapted for fixing its lessons in the recollection of such 
as may seek instruction at his hands. Like the pupils of the celebrated 
Mr. Squeers, who, on declining the noun horse, and defining it to be an 
animal that works, were set to work accurdingly, for the landable purpose 
of indelibly imprinting its meaning on their memories; his clients are 
taught the rights of persons and things on the same practical system ; they 
are worked ; and having once learned a lesson of his teaching, there is 
not the slightest probability of their ever forgetting it. And Nailer isa 
highly repectable man—as highly respectable as any on the immortal roll 
to which he belongs. As Lord Umbra said of the whilome terrible cornet 
of horse, ‘‘ Recorded honours shall gather round his monument and thicken 
over it; it is a solid fabric, and will well support the laurels that adorn it.” 
One young gentleman, however, who lately took a series of instructions 
from him, in the Sangrado fashion, on the law of accommodation bills, and 
who lacking the gall “ to make oppression bitter,” is at present preparing 
himself on a regimen of raw beef for an account of how he got into Nailer’s 
hands and how he got out of them, which is intended for publication, will 
persist in saying that Dingo is neither more nor less than a bird of prey 
with a bloody beak. But clients are, and ever will be, proverbially un- 
grateful. 

Nor are the Carboys, the Skinflints, and the Nailers, the only instances 
of the self-raised who flourish on the sacred soil of Britain. What shall be 
said of Sir Slime Fitzplush, the Whig Baronet, who married and took the 
name and estates of the heiress of the Fitzplushes, of Fitzplush Manor? Of 
Centipede Thug, that delicate entity from the banks of the Liffey, whois 
now one of the editorial staff of the Daily Black Mail? Of Silas Flapdoodle, 
the ex-auctioneer and barrister, who, by the help of a patent for the mauu- 
facture of forensic catlap and the unbought suffrages of penny-a-linerism, 
makes ‘thrillingly eloquent appeals,” and “ witheringly sarcastic replies,” 
amid profound silence and in densely crowded courts? Or of little Jemmy 
Measles, the ex-attorney's-clerk, who, from the unremunerative starting 
point of three halfpence per folio, has also masticated his way to the dignity 
of a barrister-at-law? It is related of Jemmy, that a few days before his 
call he served a writ upon an impracticable defendant, who caused him, 
however, to retreat down his staircase with a greater alacrity than had 
been necessary in order to enable him to ascend it. Jemmy, like a true- 
born Briton, fell back upon his Magna Charta, and brought his action of 
battery ; and hear it, oh ye shades of Mansfield the magnificent, of Dallas 
the graceful, and of Abinger the aristocratic! the inexorable Rhadamanthus 
of the county court who tried the cause, only estimated the damages of 
poor Jemmy’s per quod—at the ridiculously disgusting sum of ten shillings! 

The splendid éoges, which it was in the habit of posthumous friendship 
aod admiration to pronounce upon eminent professors of the law in the 
palmy days of the old French Bar, are becoming matters of history. The 
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Codlins, the Flapdoodles, and the Measleses of our time and nation will in 
their turn receive the same tribute from a grateful posterity ; and without 
any great stretch of imagination one may picture to oneself some British 
Dumoulin or Henriot de Pansey of the future, recording of these brilliant 
forensic lights of their day, that they were “ libres des entraves qui capti- 
vent les autres hommes ;” that they were “trop fiers pour avoir des 
protecteurs—trop obscurs pour avoir des protégés ;” that they were “ sans 
esclave et sans mditre;” that they were vestiges of “homme dans sa 
dignité originelle.” 

But it would be only “driving the drift” to prove by any farther 
illustration that the British atmosphere is peculiarly propitious to the 
growth of the self-raised. We are a great people—an energetic people. 
Oar country is the nursing-mother of the great go-a-head Anglo-Saxon 
race. In all our battles, as old Braham used to sing so grandly, “* Heaven 
fights on our side ;” and we have the consolation of knowing, that, if by 
reason of any trifling short-comings, or as a punishment for our sins, it 
may be inscrutably moved on occasions to go over to the other, we can 
readily balance any outstanding account there may be against us, by the 
proclamation of a couple of fast-days. We have a code ofa Bank- 
ruptcy Law, which, according to Mr. Commissioner Fane, is so sublimated 
by legislative wisdom as almost to pass the powers of the understanding. 
We have a National Debt—in the nature of a family compact—which we 
may unhesitatingly, but with due modesty, boast of, as the greatest and 
most perfect in Europe; and we have a fiscal scheme for raising the 
supplies, which Baron Munchausen, the popular historian, informs us, is so 
beautifully arranged, that every shilling we pay returns to us fourfold. It 
is really so indescribably delightful to think, that after all, taxation is not 
an evil in the abstract ; and that, when the tax-gatherer comes round, the 
amounts at which we are severally assessed, and which, by a mystic wave 
of the Gladstonian wand, pass from our pockets into his, are but as the 
dews or rains, which are absorbed by the sun only to return to the eartl 
again in fructifying showers. And to crown all, we inherit, or what is 
much the same thing—are supposed to inherit, from our ancestors a consti- 
tution, which it is admitted on all sides, is the envy of surrounding 
nations and the admiration of the world. There are, however, some 
trivial drawbacks in it—some little matters connected with the working of 
it, which one would patriotically wish had been otherwise ; but, after all, 
it cannot be denied, that it is, upon the whole, a very glorious sort of affair. 
It would be, therefore, unfilial to point at or criticize any of its defects ; as 
Edmund Burke says—“ The wounds of a parent should be approached 
with a pious awe and a trembling solicitude.” Let us rather not approach 
them at all; let us be grateful that things are, generally, as they are; and 
let us with honest Sandes, “ Pray God, bless the giver; nor look the gi:t 
horse in the mouth.” 
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THE FIEND FACE. 


In a crimson-curtained chamber, hung with many a floating light, 
And with many a picture glowing, 
And with a many a mirror bright, 

Young Lord Otho, pondering, paces in the still midnight. 





Up and down the silent vista, from the broad and ashy hearth, 
To the lattice, where the beaming 
Of the moonlight lies a dreaming ;— 

There he stops, and looks across the shadows on the earth. 


Far beyond the bronzed wood, amid the moony haze appear 
Lowly lines of purple hills, 
And gleams of ocean steely clear, 

Lying on the umbered lowland, like a glimmering spear. 


But with deadly eyes he gazes down the depthy river space, 
Where against the pallid vapour 
Lies the castle’s turret trace, 

On‘ the cliff that glooms the waters with its ebon face. 


There amid the perfumed chambers Lady Sycroil slumbers newly, 
She, who won his heart, and after 
Turned her smiles of love to laughter, 

When a richer suitor glittered, whom she married duly. 


She, who played upon his spirit with a seeming pure devotion, 
Till the heart within his bosom 
Toward her turned in worship motion ; 
She, who was his orb of life, and swayed him as the moon the ocean. 


She, who uttered words of loving, fervently as heavenly prayers— 
Turned, and mocked his helpless fury, 
Scorned his passion and his prayers, 

Like some cold, insensate demon, one might cling to unawares. 


Like to something ’mid the shipwreck one might cling to desperately ; 
But who finds when safe, rejoicing, 
’Tis a demon of the sea— 

Hears its mock while down the depthy deadly waters plunges he. 


Pondering, then his brow grows darker, curses on his lips are waking. 
’Tis her nuptial night ;—grief, passion, 
Pride have kept his heart from breaking ; 
Sudden comes revenge to trample out his spirit’s aching. 
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Wilder, hotter seethes his hatred—when a-sudden he’s bethought him 
Of the dagger, diamond-pointed, 
In that venom thin anointed, 

That in the reedy Roman town, from a poor noble he had bought him. 


Toward the ebon cabinet, where the hellish steel is shining, 
Eager and black-browed he hurries— 
In the ward the key he buries— 

Lo! the lank and subtle steel in his fierce hand is shining. 


And what is this he drops? ——~a something round that black sheath tangled, 
’Tis a braid of her rich hair, 
That in the sunny morning air 

Floated round her stately neck, with nuptial jewels spangled. 


And he holds it as it were some tempting demon-sent illusion ; 
And he cries, amid fierce laughter, 
Muttering round each gilded rafter, 

“ Scarcely need I this, methinks, to sting my soul for retribution.” 


Quick as vengeance is resolve ; and thus he wills it, that in th’ morning— 
Starring greyly now—in habit 
Of a hooded monk adorning, 

While he shrives her he will deal a slight sharp penance for her scorning. 


Now he dons the gloomy robes ; his heart a-fire with hate and rancour— 
Reckless he of time or future— 
Still will lurid memory hanker, 

In his trampled pride, till vengeance eats away the canker. 


Now he’s garbed for his dread venture; but his hooded forehead bareing— 
As he glances toward a mirror, 
Something strikes his eyes with terror— 

Stead of his, a face of fiend amid its depths is glaring. 


Ha! it is his seething brain that conjures up the fairy phantom— 
Or the imaged lamp perchance ;— 
No fancy from revenge mt:* daunt him— 
No face, though ’twere the sovereign fiend, that yet across the earth may 
haunt him. 


But why thus ponder, idiot, fool ?—again he'll look, he is no shaker ; 
“ God !—this is some hellish error !”— 
Once again he meets the mirror— 

Falls upon his feeble knees, and prays in terror to his Maker. 
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PAUSIAS AND GLYCERA. 


BY THOMAS IRWIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the reign of King Angrogeus there lived in Samos, the charming sea- 
coast capital of the beautiful island of that name, a young painter, Pausias, 
the fame of whose genius already echoed through the chiet cities of Greece, 
in several of whose temples his pictures, representing the stories of the 
already hung. Hundreds in Athens admired his ‘‘ Minerva” issuing 
with lightning-illumined brow and starry eyes from the head of Jove; and 
crowds in Corinth flocked to see his famous image of ‘* Mercury,” which 
hung in his rich shrine, sacred to trade, fronting the many-masted harbour 
of that commercial capital. His lesser works—all of which bore the stamp 
of bright genius—were numerous, and as their merit always commanded pur- 
chasers among the art-loving Greeks, the wealthiest of whom, when touch- 
ing at Samos to land corn or wine, or worship in its chief island temples, 
seldom failed to carry away some essay of his brush,—some Cupid archly 
smiling under his roguish rose wreath—some nymph group flitting through 
the moon-illumined dusky wood, or dancing by a fountain, or raising their 
sweet watery brows from the vesper-lit sea,—Pausias was already so rich 
that he might have suspended his brush, a votive offering to Apollo, and 
lived the remainder of his life in luxury. The pleasures of art, however, 
were more precious to him than any he could derive from Plutus—to live 
- without his genius was to him but a breathing death, and his whole soul 
was inspired with the ambition of adding to his famous masterpieces, and 
by attaining still higher perfection, transmit his name to posterity, mingling 
with the echoes which waft those of Xeuxis and Appeles to the remotest 
generations. 
A native of Cyprus, whose beautiful groves were sacred to Venus, 
to whose snowy temple, in the neighbouring city of Paphos, a thousand 
barques, filled with joyous Greeks from the mainland and islands, floated an- 
nually over the summer seas, and where the very air seemed impregnated by 
her divinity ; it was natural that the great painter should desire to represent 
above all others the form and face of the foam-born goddess. Once returned 
froma pilgrimage to her altar, where he had presented her with the most 
beauteous doves he could procure, and with a wreath of roses which 
seemed to have been steeped in the colours of the dawn, it is said she 
appeared to him in a dream, during which she encouraged his project, 
promised him success, and ere vanishing among ambrosial clouds, rewarded 
him with a smile, which made his blood pulse rapturously and swiftly 
through his veins, as though it were nectar, and which, on awakening, 
re-animated his imagination with a more heavenly sense of beauty, by in- 
spiring it with love,—fr.m which all beauty springs. Many days, wrapped 
in « delightful trance, he pondered over this vision; several times he at- 
tempted to realize his thoughts and feelings in colour, but somehow the 
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divine conception seemed to escape him; many days, too, artist-like, he 
rambled through the Greek villages looking for a face end form, from 
whose reality he could idealize, and on which concentrate his floating 
fancies ; but without result; and already he had begun to conceive that 
Venus had mocked him by giving him happiness without power, when an 
incident occurred which, for the time, realized his fondest anticipations. 

One day, while visiting a friend in Paphos, the pair, when returning 
from the baths to supper, chanced to pass through the market-place. It 
was a lively scene. The shops in the marble porticoes surrounding it 
were thronged with a varied crowd of Greeks and Asiatics, in white and 
dark robes—some buying doves and swallows for sacrifice—some purchas- 
ing fruits and cora—some wine—some roses—a ship-load of which had 
just arrived from Samos. In one bazaar a maid or matron, veiled, might 
be seen purchasing a love philtre, a bracelet or anklet—there a connoisseur 
casting his learned eye over the shelves of a bronze seller, and now, after 
inspecting the carving of a Phaeton or Priapus, applying the last test, 
namely, smelling it to see whether it had the true Corinthian aroma— 
there a chariot driver, just successful in the games of the circus, marching 
joyously along with his companions on his way to hang his crown above the 
altar of Apollo—there go a crowd of laughing, heavy-loaded slaves—there 
a parasite touches his chin in reverence as a great man passes—there stands a 
poet or rhetorician, looking for some rare work, inspecting the names of the 
authors possessed by a bookseller, which were written on the pillars of his 
shop—there a tragedian paces loftily along, wrapped in meditation, 
occasionally gesticulating, and muttering to himself some electric sentence 
from schylus or Sophocles—there a sophist, ready to encounter any 
antagonist, and argue for an invitation to supper. Through these and other 
ordinary figures, Pausias and his friend treaded their way, when the latter, 
bethinking him of ordering some flowers to grace their banquet, they 
strolled into the centre of the market-place, where a cluster of flower-sellers 
grouped by the fountain, in the shadow of the plane trees, from time to 
time attracted purchasers by chaunting a fragment of some Greek poem, 
descriptive of the charms of the lilies, roses, and violets, over which the 
pretty maidens presided. 

While the friend of Pausias was thus engaged, the artist had stood 
some moments in™bright-eyed observation of the sceme—the lights 
trickling through the tremulous whispering leaves, now gleaming on 
some graceful contour of form or face, some charm of gesture, some 
stream of rippling hair, some dimple on pale or roseate cheek—when the 
form and countenance of a young flower-girl, who approached with an open 
basket of amaranths, arrested, and as he gazed, concentrated his attention. 
Never, it appeared to him, bad he seen an image of such natural beauty ; 
never one more finely adapted to constitute the hnman model of Venus, 
and be rendered pictorially divine by the imagination of art. Her form, 
glowing with natural grace, manifested in every gesture an unconscious 
sense of beauty and its power ; and as his glance, now centred on the deep 
charm of tender darkness in her eyes, the expression of soft concentration 
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in the blossomed mouth, the beauty of smoothness and sweetness of colour 
in the skin, the glowing graces of womanhood in brow, bosom, and smile— 
the artist recognising a type of human summer, murmured delightedly, 
eureka, as he advanced and addressed her. 

After some conversation, during which he learned that her name was 
Glycera, the artist proposed that she should accompany him to Samos, offer- 
ing a lavish reward should she consent to become the model of his projected 
picture— and as men and women accounted it not only an honour but a sacred 
duty in those days to be selected by the great Greek artists as models for 
the representations of the gods and goddesses, the girl gladly consented. 


CHAPTER Il, 


Samos, in those days, was a small, but light and beautiful town, built 
on the hill side fronting the sea. Temples to Apollo and Minerva, rose 
in snowy marble majesty, and the two summits of the mountain, along 
which the streets, which were lined with trees and intermingled with 
gardens, descended to the intervening valley, where stood a many-pillared 
stadium and gymnasium, and two theatres on either side of the leading street, 
which extended from the market-place to the harbour, which was overlooked 
by granaries and storehouses, before which a few statued fountains threw 
up their cool waters, amid piles of fruit—a refreshful sight to the sea-weary 
mariner. Skirting toward the inland, for some miles the roads were dotted 
with rustic vilias. Here a flower garden spread its various blooms, there a 
vineyard clambered over the mounds fronting the south ; beyond spaced the 
corn-land, and still further a stretch of green woods, extended to the moun- 
tains, which on this side closed the prospect. The pleasant surrounding 
roads were lined with sycamore, cypress, and elms, along which the trellaced 
vine, reaching from side to side, formed a grateful roof, shadowing now some 
old tomb, overgrown with grass and laurel, now some sacred well enclosed 
in mossy marble, now some cave, with rude sculptured entrance, dedicated 
to some rural deity. 

The house occupied by Pausias, which was agreeably situated in a lofty 
avenue, and which commanded a view of the life of the city beneath, was 
just midway removed from the bustle of the latter and the tranquillity of 
the country. His favourite place of study was in the ‘atrium or open hall, 
through whose portal and casements on one side the cool sea was visible. 
A fountain pulsed freshly in the centre, and a few statues and casts inter- 
valled the pillars, but the place, in others respects, exhibited in its appoint- 
ments the simplicity and careless disorder of an artist’s studio. In one 
corner stood a purple-covered couch, near a window,—from which the ivy- 
shadowed cave of Pan was seen,—and through which, at night, the great 
southern constellation sparkled solmenly ; in another, a heap of roses, while 
a couple of lyres and a number of scrolls of Greek poetry and philosophy 
were hung upon the walls and strewed the marble floor. 

For many days Glycera had sat to Pausias, the model of his goddess 
picture, the sole companion of the artist—and already his splendid work 
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was appproaching completion. Never had he found his genius so bright, 
or his art so facile and perfect ; nor ever had Glycera experienced greater 
happiness than through the sunny silent hours, during which the painter 
was immortalizing her beauty. At first he was wholly absorbed in his 
work. His love of art, his ambition of producing a masterpiece reigned 
predominant in his soul ; not only every day did his sense of beauty seem 
to become more exquisite, but the charming lineaments of his model, and 
the various graces of expression which radiated from her countenance, to 
assume a more perfect degree of beauty. Silently, as this feeling grew upon 
him, he compared her face to a wind-harp, which at first breathing forth 
sounds sweet but earthly, becomes gradually inspired under the influence of 
a diviner air, sending forth transient harmonies, each richer and more 
celestial than the last. He painted with inspiration, and as his picture 
grew before him into glowing life, Love, whose goddess he imaged, and which 
had breathed to him the spirit which guided his brush, seemed to settle in 
his mind—but it was still the love of the creator for his work. 

Presently he was conscious of a change of feeling. Though his power 
as an artist, so far from suffering any abatement, appeared diurnally to 
attain greater and more masterly ease, he seemed, firstly, to love his picture 
less ; secondly, to take delight in enjoying the diversity of the sensations 
the passions created in his soul ; lastly, to be aware that love for Glycera had 
taken possession of his heart and dominated his being, to the exclusion of all 
other objects, purposes, delights, or aspirations. Still, too, as he painted on 
silently, as in adream which had opened to him a new life—while conscious 
of the change which had occurred in his mind and nature, he became also 
conscious of one similar affecting his beautiful art-companion. While he felt 
an unwonted feeling of restlessness and anxiety in her absence, he re- 
marked that her visits to his studio were made at an earlier hour, and 
lasted—happily for him—longer than when he commenced his painting of 
Venus under her auspices. A new tenderness beamed in her eyes, and 
her voice, sometimes low and broken, suddenly and by starts mounting 
into an exultant key, manifested a change of condition correspondent. 
Yes, love had grown up out of the spirit of art, and while one lyre, struck 
by the hand of Cupid, thrilled with sonorous joy, the other, trembling in the 
waves of air, re-echoed its music in lower cadences with reciprocal 
vibrations, 

It was a lovely Greek summer day ; as usual, Glycera and Pausias are 
the sole inmates of his studio, and his picture requires but a few touches 
to attain completion and perfection. Around the marble casement the 
leaves of a vine, heavy with grapes, tremble in the warm wind, which, 
tinctured with the scents from thickets of rose and buds of thyme, breathes 
across the azure space of the tranquil summer sea, whence, by the side 
of a wooded promontory the halycon’s song sounds at intervals, voluptuous 
and melancholy. At times the hum of the city breaks on the tranced 
silence—now they hear the shouts of the youths practising in the sunny 
gymnasium—now the voice of a schoolmaster, who, surrounded by his 
scholars, in the shadowy portico of Minerva’s temple, is teaching them to 
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chaunt the praises of the goddess—now the laughter and cries of a com- 
pany of boys contending for a swimming prize in the blue waters beneath—. 
now a couple of philosophers have stopped under a plane tree near, to 
argue on the nature of the soul in its shade: then, as they depart, in the 
deep silence following, they hear a voice reverberating through the alleys 
of the green neighbouring woods, and its airy image dying in the distance, 
Hark! it is Echo following Narcissus, and as he flies her, sadly now she 
has retreated into a cave and buried her face in its leaves. 

Draped in the purple robe of the goddes-. beautiful Glycera stands 
before him as he paivts. The still light falls on a scene divine. The scene 
of genius and beauty producing beauty and inspired by love. In the tranced 
stillness they can almost hear their breathings—the happy pulsations of 
their hearts. He is giving the last touches to his picture, and as he does 
so he murmurs to himself: ‘ Beautiful face, for ever shalt thou live, the 
image of the goddess who formed thee, first to inspire my genius, and 
then—oh, happier far, my heart.” Then, as he proceeded, giving the last 
lights to the beaming image so reflected, as gazing on Glycera, he painted 
the divine charm of the eyes; as he gave the last perfection to his master- 
piece—a tumultuous feeling, in which the triumph of the artist mingled with 
the rapture of the lover, agitated his soul—he flung away his brush, and 
then approaching and kneeling at her feet cried—“ Oh, Glycera, brightest 
and dearest, for many happy days your beauty has inspired my soul, for 
many happier still, my heart. Oh! say, dost thou love me? If so, never 
has Venus smiled so radiantly and propitiously on the altar fire of mutual 
hearts than ours. Say, Glycera, dost thou love me ?” 

As he spoke, suddenly a gentle tumult uncontrollably agitated her 
soul—her bosom heaved, and tears, the birth of joy, suffused her eyes, 
making them still more beauteous; then, smiling gratefully and proudly, 
she reached him her hand, which he covered with kisses, clasping her to 
his breast. 

At this moment a diviner light seemed to impregnate the sunny air of 
the chamber, and a pair of doves, floating through the open casement, lit 
upon the wreaths of roses and amaranth which, during the above scene, 
had fallen from Glycera’s brow. ‘ Behold!” cried Pausias, as still holding 
Glycera’s hand they stood wrapt in sacred silence—“ behold, a happy omen, 
Venus, who has rewarded me for painting an offering to her temple, by 
thy love, accords with our affection. Come, it is yet mid noon ; let us go 
together and sacrifice at her shrine.” 

Replacing the wreaths, from which the doves had risen, fluttering on 
joyous wings above them, on Glycera’s head, and arranging the light 
summer cloak on her graceful shoulders, Pausias and she were leaving the 
chambers, when, at that instant, (but unobserved by them,) a dark and 
angry goddess face appeared looking from the sky through the open space 
in the roof of the hall. It was that of Ate ;* and a shadow fell upon the 
place as they departed. 


* Goddess of Hatred, and enemy of Venus. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


As Pansias desired to present his great picture to the Temple of Venus 
at Athens, and as Glycera had friends and relatives in that city, they 
resolved to voyage thither and make that illustrious place—the centre of all 
that was brightest and most beautiful in Greece—the scene of their 
nuptials. Accordingly, a few days after the above events, having made 
all requisite preparations, they selected a small vessel bound for Athens, 
whose crew consisted of a few, but experienced, mariners; and the latter 
having sacrificed to the winds on the white-sanded island shore, they 
embarked while the morning was still rosy in the east ; and the sail being 
raised and the rowers having taken their position in the benches, put forth 
pleasantly on the sea, chaunting the pron. 

The first day’s voyage was Celightful, the fresh wind blew steadily, 
filling the oft-turned sail; the mariners sang to their oars; the sea-birds 
floated softly around them, as in companionable sympathy with the winged 
barque—some before, as though challenging it to compete with them in 
swiftness of flight over the blue ridges of the * innumerably smiling ocean.” 

The mariners, who were well aware of the precious freight the vessel 
carried, exulted in wafting the glorious work of art, its author, and his 
sweet mistress to Athens, and believed themselves the while under the special 
protection of Venus, occasionally intervalled the sea-songs, with a fragment 
of one of Sappho’s hymns to the goddess who bad sprung, divinely fair and 
beautiful, from the foam of the waves. Pausias and Glycera, meanwhile, 
reclined on a pile of Egyptian mats in the prow of the vessel, wiled the 
bright sea-day in the intercourse of happy hearts, now recalling the beauti- 
ful passages of Greek poets—now watching the changes of the sky, from 
noon to evening, when a sunset filled the west, gorgeous and grand 
as a livid cloudy vista of the glories of Olympus. Then, as Hesperus rose 
in the clear yellow west, bringing rest to the husbandman, peace to the 
world, and collecting in happy homes all that the morning sun had sent 
abroad, after prayer, to the deities of the night, Pausias, with tender care, 
wrapped Glycera ia warm Tyrian cloaks, and placed a cluster of sweet 
flowers on her pillow, aud then drawing the curtain of her canopy a little 
apart, so that the beam of Hesperus, bright with nuptial promise, might 
shine upon her face and guardian her rest, kissed her fondly, and then 
stretched himself nighhand to sleep until morning. Meanwhile, on scoured 
the vessel over the azure glimmering sea, upon which was mirrored the tran- 
quil cloudless dome of Jove, irridescent with innumerable stars. 

They had slept some hours, when, suddenly, Glycera was awakened 
from a frightful dream. At the same instant also, Pausias, aroused by the 
4urrying tramp of the mariners along the decks, and the roaring of the wind 
through the cordage, sprang upon his feet, and hurried where Glycera lay ; 
and when she arose, encircling her with one arm, and holding with the 
other by the bulwark, he surveyed the new and terrible scene around 
them. 

A sudden tempest had broken over the ocean, whose wavés, heaved by 
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its influence, were rolling in dark mountainous masses, within the dark cir. 
cuit around them, The sky above was black as Hades, a desert of black, 
angry, tumultuous cloud, endless in depth, which blotting out the stars, rolled 
its fierce and phantom billows of darkness before the storm, in awesome har- 
mony with those of the raging ocean beneath them. Every instant the 
waves struck and burst over the sides of the vessel, which shook and trem- 
bled in every plank, before the fury of their assault, threatening each in- 
stant to engulf it in the deep. At intervals, the poles thundered, and the 
lightning, red and jagged, illumined the wild waste. Never had eye 
witnessed, or heart trembled at a scene of more gloomy awe. The elements, 
maddened in the violence of the conflict, and increasing in rage, seemed to 
threaten the ruin of nature. Terror reigned alike in sky and ocean, and ag 
the vessel, helpless as a leaf before their force, seemed drifting into choas, 
each billow, rising in endless inexorable fury, threatened its inmates with 
death. 

So sudden was the approach of the storm that the mariners had just 
time to reef away the sail and let the vessel drift ; presently closing the 
openings of the oar-banks as the sea rose; but as the ocean swelled, over- 
whelming the decks with deluge, and as they vainly strained their eyes 
around the horizon for some slight indication of land, even the most expe- 
rienced of them, as the storm continued, lost in the darkness, and over- 
whelmed with the surges, began to abandon hope. Though they, too. had 
little hope of having their lives preserved, yet, after the first sensation of 
surprise, terror, and despair, arising from the awesome scene into which 
they found themselves awakened, Pausias and Glycera, who clung together 
’ in the most sheltered portion of the vessel, where the artist’s picture like- 
wise rested, seeing death before them presently became influenced by the 
dread consciousness of its certainty, with feelings nobler and more calm. 
As the seas burst over them, as the wind roared and the lightning played 
in ominous flashes about the masts, as the vessel was now hurled into the 
clouds on the pinnacle of the waves, now buried in their ravenous abysses, 
they felt the spirit of love to be stronger than that of death itself—and as 
they stood clasped with mutual hands they murmured, looking into each 
other’s eyes, ‘* Yes, the destinies may doom us to destruction, but they 
cannot destroy our affection; and, though life is sweet, yet sweet is also 
the thought, that in perishing at the same moment, indissoluble in death, 
we shall enter the region of Hades together.” 

Hour after hour passed, and night, with its terrors seemed unusually 
lenghtened ; still the storm continued. Sometimes Glycera wept; but 
when, amid the darkness and confusion, she still found Pausias beside her, 
love strengthened her heart, and she became silent, and felt happy. At 
length the voice of one of the mariners was heard, above the roaring of the, 
wind, announcing that land was in sight—and at that moment, the light- 
ning breaking through the clouds, they saw the figure of the man pointing 
across the sea, and presently, as the vessel rose on the summit of a wave, 
clearly distinguished, through the cloud and spray, a distant light. Just 
then, too, a lull appeared to fall upon the scene, the wind seemed lessening ; 
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for, though it still swept over the sea in tremendous gusts, its force was 
less continuous than heretofore. The sailors, too, were heard exclaiming 
that the dawn must be nigh hand; and after a little a pale gleam, tinging 
the sky amid the rolling clouds to the east, appeared steadily increasing in 
breadth and intensity. As they gazed on this happy sign, the mariners 
thanked the gods; and a sensation of indescribable joy and exultation, 
a mingling of a hundred feelings filled the hearts of Glycera and Pausias, 
as in deep-breathed expectations they gazed towards the growing light. 
which seemed to promise them hope and safety. The sea still continued 
dangerously high, and lightnings broke around the vessel, but all its 
occupants became re-animated with a delight still doubtful, indeed; but 
still intense, contrasted with the despair to which, for many hours, their 
minds had been abandoned. The mariners began to hurry about setting 
the vessel, as best they could, to rights; after a little the wind permitted 
their raising the sail, and as the morning brightened they clearly perceived 
a shore before them, and a stretching promontory with a white city,—which 
they had little difficulty in recognising as Athens. 

Then it was, that as the light increased, Glycera and Pansias became 
conscious of a dark cloud, which, while the mass of the others fled away 
in broken fragments before the lessening wind, seemed still to preserve its 
position, following the vessel, Clasped in each othe1’s arms, full of joy and 
hope, they had murmured a prayer to Venus, as they stood on the foam- 
washed prow of the vessel, and had already, elated with the certainty. of 
safety, begun to admire the magnificence of the scene around them—the 
mighty ocean sinking its blue billows into majestic repose, the flying clouds 
tinged with rose and saffron, the sound of the thunder rolling off before the 
light of dawn—when a mariner, gazing on the dark cloud which hung above 
the vessel, was heard to exclaim :——“ Behold yonder face !—it is that ef Ate— 
save us, oh Jupiter !”—then threw himself prostrate in awe upon the deck. 

At that moment a thunder-peal of tremendous violence broke above the 
sea, and from the dark cloud a flash of lightning fell, so fierce in its bril- 
liancy, that tor a space it eclipsed the rising glories of the day. When its 
dizzying terror had vanished, the mariners looked towards the prow of the 
ship—towards the spot where the blaze had seemed to concentrate its 
lingering splendour—the spot where the lovers stood. They cried to them ; 
but they continued silent—they advanced, but they found they were dead ! 
Thus did the dread goddess, inexorable enemy of Venus, destroy her happy 
Votaries, transfixing at the same instant the genius of beauty and the genius 
of love. 

When the terror created by this doomful event had a little subsided, 
lamentations barst forth among the crew, as they beheld the two figures 
80 still, so noble and beautiful, clasped in each other’s arms, inseparable in 
death. The storm had died away, but more terrible than the storm ap- 
peared this catastrophe to the Greek mariners, and one and all cried as 
they covered their faces—‘ Would, weuld that we had perished in the 
deep rather than have our lives perpetually darkened by its dread re- 
collection !” ; 
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Some hours afterwards, under the azure morning sky, clear—save for a 
mass of dark-ruined cloud, the retreating fragments of the storm, which 
was slowly vanishing westward—as the vessel entered the harbour of 
Athens, the inhabitants beheld a solemn spectacle. In its prow lay the 
pale corses of the great artist and his beauteous mistress, and beside them 
the gloried picture in which the genius of art had immortalized beauty and 
love; while around them stood the mariners in dark robes, with heads 
veiled, silent in their sorrow. When the Athenians learned the story of 
their affection and their fate, when they learned the cause of their visiting 
their city, a noble grief touched every heart, and then, with all sacred 
solemnity having buried the lovers in one tomb, they hung the great picture 
of Pausias over the altar in Aphrodite’s Temple, while their poets traced tomb 
and picture with epitaph and inscription commemorative of their melan- 
choly yet happy fate, and their bright immortality. 





THE SHRINE OF ST. DYMPNA. 


Or the innumerable readers of the Hiserntan Macazine, how many, we 
should like to know, have, in the course of their travels, visited the famous 
village of Gheel, otherwise not inaptly designated ‘the Paradise of Fools!” 
For our own part we can say there is only one individual of our acquain- 
tance who, report affirms, has been there; and this, we may add, still 
wants confirmation. We confess to having ourselves, till very recently, 
entertained the vaguest possible idea of the exact locality, general condition, 
origin, and history of the extraordinary place where people who are “ fit to 
be tied” enjoy liberty of life and limb, go at large without detriment to 
themselves or such of their neighbours as are compos mentis, and form, with 
the perhaps equally original portion of the population who undertake the 
charge of them, one of the most remarkable communities anywhere to be 
met with. Our enlarged experience is due to the fact of having been be- 
guiled from the beaten high-road into a ramble through the by-ways of Bel- 
“ gium, and led by an erratic path into the very district of which the com- 
mune of Gheel forms one of the most note-worthv features. Circum- 
stances were favourable to our getting a good idea of the state of things 
in the village, and enabled us to turn a brief visit to good account. 

Gheel lies hid in the Campine, that wild moorland waste which forms 
an exception to the rich cultivation of the broad plains of Belgium. Ia 
stories and in conversation the natives often allude to the Campine, but 
strangers are likely to suppose the term is applied in general to the remote 
country parts of the kingdom. On becoming better geographically ac- 
acquainted with the provinces, the knowledge is gained that a certain 
extensive district is meant, which includes portions of Antwerp and Lim- 
bourg, takes in a narrow strip of Brabant, and crosses the frontier of 
Holland. The Belgians are a singularly untravelled race. Even the 
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voyage autour de ma chambre, represented by excursions through their 
own little kingdom, is an amusement not often indulged in. The Campine 
is to most of the dwellers in towns and cities, known only by name and 
description. If you happen to mention that you mean to extend your 
wanderings in that particular direction, they evidently think you are going 
to undertake an adventure. ‘Ihe idea of a foreigner penetrating into what 
they consider a remote, and all but unexplored region, strikes them with 
amazement ; and the accounts given by people who have not ventured 
so far, fill the imagination with visions of sandy tracts illimitable, mono- 
tonous plains of heather, and every variety of wilderness and desolation, 
through which there may or may not be roads, and where one may or may 
not find inns and “entertainment for man and beast ;” and which you 
fancy must resemble, in not a few particulars, a Bog of Allen of fabulous 
extent, or that portion of the “ Kingdom of Connaught,” in which, to 
judge from appearances, showers of aerolites have been constantly falling 
from time immemorial. The one fact, that in Spite of the industry ex- 
pended on it by free and compulsory labour, 300,000 acres remain still 
unreclaimed, recalls the chill felt in certain tracts of the Green Isle, the 
proprietors of which have always evinced a marked objection to drainige.. 
Moreover, the inhabitants being described as very well-disposed, but 
“decidedly peculiar,” you make up your mind in the end that an excursion 
through the Campine must, indeed, be something quite “ off the common.” 

Somewhat wrought upon by the general opinion, we prudently left 
our heavy baggage and the weightiest side of our purse at the great central 
station at Malines. As it turned out, the addition to comfort was consi- 
derable in being freed from the cares of bagage, and disembarrassed of 
the encumbrance of superfluous Napoleons. But, having gained our ex- 
perience, fortunately without having to pay “ famine prices” for it, we feel, 
bound in honour to assure future explorators that, when off the railway 
line, nothing is easier than to get by diligence or cabriolet from point to 
point ; that snu’y little inns are everywhere to be met with ; and that people; 
may unhesitatingly trast themselves among the honest, kindly, homely 
Campinois, who, though they may not always understand the travellers’ 
French, will never let them want for anything, still less will they offer any 
discourtesy. Furthermore, we can testify that many sites of interest 
arrest attention on the road, and that in the fine season, (our own expe- 
rience was gained-in autumn,) the peculiar scenery of the Campine leaves 
not a few vivid impressions, out of which are constructed many a pretty 
“picture in the brain.” 

True, the Campine is a vast level, enclosed within a dome of sky. 
Nowhere within range of vision rises any mountain outline, dim in the 
distance, on which the imagination might rest, patient of all interme- 
diate flatness. No glittering shore-line catches the eye, filling the fancy 
with the roll of waves, and hinting of the mysteries “ shrined in the cells 
of the sea.” Here are no ancient cities haunted by histories like the 
ghosts of dead centuries. No deep-channeled river, gathering the stream- 
ets on its way, hurries by to join the song of its light ripple with ocean’s 
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“surgy murmurs.” Yet, for all that, the Campine has a picturesqueness 
of its own, as any one will acknowledge who looks round over the great 
plain from one of the sand heaps, no bigger than mole-hills, which roughen 
the surface here and there. The level is diversified enough. In one 
direction stretches a dark pine forest, intersected by grassy clearances, 
which answer the purpose of roads, as the tracks of cart-wheels shew. A 
stretch of meadow-land or a patch of yellow corn sweeps alongside, like g 
gleam of sunshine. Specks of luxuriant vegetation alternate with bare 
strips of sand, coloured, incompact, and dry as the grains im an hour-glags, 
and contrast strikingly with the red-hued fallow-fields, of an artificial but 
most substantial richness. Through the morass glisten the waterpools, 
which have held out against the solar attraction all the summer long, and 
the moorland heather softens the whole landscape with a tint of royal 
purple. Brown thatched hamlets are discernible at intervals ; and on the 
horizon everywhere the pointed church spires of towns and villages rise, 
like landmarks, shewing where men are gathered together to work and 
pray. One can fancy how the play of light and shade beautifies such a 
landscape, and how fantastically cloud-land, with its gleams and breaks, 
makes the surface, which is changeless by nature, changeful by grace. 
The air, too, without being as strong as the sea-breeze, or as fresh and 
keen as the mountain wind, is clear and genial, and has a virtue of its 
own. 

Turnhout, the capital of the Campine, is a snug, busy town, worth a 
visit, especially if the annual cattle show happens to be going on, and the 
fine stock reared in the neighbourhood, the finest at least that Belgium 
can boast of, and the stout graziers themselves fill the streets with life and 
sound. The noble chateau of the Conte de Merode, near Westerloo, from 
the tower of which the most picturesque part of the Campine can be studied, 
like an outspread map, will occupy a couple of hours very agreeably. 
The ancient Norbertine settlement of Averbode, rising out of the thick 
pine woods, and the moated monastery of Tongerloo, Whose venerable 
Spanish-looking tower survived the vandalism of the French Revolution, 
and is now companioned by a new church-steeple rising higher still, to mark 
the restoration of the once grand mass of buildings to their true character 
and their former uses, will be found objects of great interest by tourists 
whose taste and reading have led them to middle-age and ecclesiastical 
studies.* 


* See the Bollandists, June 6, for large engravings of Averbode and Tongerloo 
in all their ancient extent and magnificence. The bird’s-eye view of the latter 
is particularly curious, shewing the church in the centre of the mass of buildings, 
the library, the Abbot’s house, the hospice, the various out-oftices, &c. Certain 
subsequent volumes of this great work were printed at Tongerloo. We refer 
our readers to Flemish Interiors for an account of the flight and dispersion of 
the monks on the first alarm of the French Revolution, the return of the surviv- 
ing remnant of the community after forty years’ absence, their re-purchase of 
a portion of their former extensive territory, the gradual restoration of a part of 
the old building, the erection of a beautiful new church, and the rapid growth 
of the re-organized brotherhood. As we saw the monastery last autumn, it re- 
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Towards the berders, on the Limbourg side, and in the midst of the 
hills which there swell up from the plain, is the stronghold of Diest, 
dristling with defences; and on an eminence, about two miles off, shining 
afar, like “ Fame’s proud temple,” is the renowned shrine of Our Lady of 
Montaigu, which certainly, since prayers ascend like incense to heaven, 
must be in the angels’ eyes enveloped in a cloud of perfume all the season 
of pilgrimages. 

Qur business, however, on the present eccasion, is with another famous 
site, the shrine of St. Dympna, and its immediate surroundings in the 
willage of Gheel;# which little settlement enjoys a highly salabrious, 
pleasant situation, with plenty of elbow-room, in the midst of a thoroughly 
reclaimed part of the Campine, the corn fields and garden plots running 
into the streets and up to the house doors, like a sea of verdure at spring 
tide. Twelve hundred years ago, St. Dympna, daughter of a pagan king 
of Ireland, fed away from her wicked father, accompanied by a holy 
priest named Genebrard, who had been secretly fulfilling his mission ia the 
country, and had baptized the virgia in her childhood. Among the com- 
panions of her flight was likewise the king’s jester. They landed, the 
account quoted by the Bollandists goes on to say, at Antwerp, and pre- 
«eeded to Gheel, where the virgin’s sanctity seon attracted the veneretion 
of the primitive inhabitants. Her father set out ia pursuit of the fugitives, 
crossed the sea, and arriving at Antwerp, began to search the surrounding 
country. At length he came to Westerloo, where the innkeeper recognised 
the coins wherewith his majesty paid his bill, and acknowledged that he had 
eceived similar ones from a pious virgin who lived at Gheel.’ Thither the 
wicked father went, discovered the retreat of the fugitives, and en being 
reproached with ‘his diabolical designs by Genebrard, erdered the man of 
God to be beheaded. Finding his daughter determined to resist him, and 
further enraged by the reproaches she cast on him for his treatment of the 
holy priest, he cut off her head with his own hand. The bodies of the 
martys having remained many days unburied, but untouched by birds or 
wild beasts, were at length interred in a cave by the people of the neigh- 
bourhood. Many years after the clergy and laity sought the bodies of the 
martyrs, found them intact, and, at a still later period, the relics of St. 
Genebrard were translated to Santbeck, in the Duchy of Cleves, while 


sembled a fortified chiteau, a grand collegiate institution, a place set apart for 
prayer and praise, and a flourishing model farm, all in combination. e snug 

of Westerloo and Tongerloo are net far off ; but, except during times 
of public church service, the world does not encreach on the monastic solitude 
of the place, and only the farm-labourers and the white-robed Norbertines, (the 
habit, scapular, all, even to the baretta are white in this order,) are to be seen 
passing to and fro within the incts. Noticing an extensive vineyard in the 
enclosure, we were informed that the ground was so thickly strewn with the 
debris of the old structure that nothing but the vine would grow in it. 

t Gheel is of easy access from Malines. Contich is reached in twenty minutes 
orhalf an hour. Thence an hour’s run on another line brings the traveller to 
Herenthals ; and from the latter primitive little town a diligence leaves twice 
ony for Gheel, accomplishing the journey, at a lumbering pace, in-a couple of 

ours. 
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those of St. Dympna were deposited in a rich shrine in the church dedi. 
eated under her invocation at Gheel. From an early period pilgrims 
began to resort to the spot consecrated by the martyrdom of blessed 
Dympna. A house for pilgrims was established for their accommodation 
by the charity of the faithful, managed first by a lay brotherhood, then 
by a society of the Third Order of St. Francis, and finally by a com- 
munity of nuns of the Augustinian Order. ‘And as mad people, and 
such as were possessed and afflicted with other languors, sought the 
assistance of St. Dympna, and often experienced great relief, the house for 
pilgrims near the church was devoted to their service and entertainment, 
being largely endowed by John Rotzleur aud his predecessors.” 

From that remote period down to the present day the Belgians have 
been in the habit of bringing their afflicted relatives to Gheel. The inhabi- 
tants have given themselves up to the task of caring these eccentric 
patients, and the village has in consequence become remarkable for the 
continual presence and the successful treatment of lunatics. From time to 
time the colony, as it may be called, has been subjected to variou 
regulations and reforms, and interference on the part of the constituted 
authorities of the state. Within the last few years very important and 
beneficial changes have been effected. A resident physician of the highest 
professional attainments, and a staff of duly qualified inspectors and subor- 
dinate officers have been appointed by the Belgian Government, and an infir- 
mary has just been built, into which the patients lodged in the village may 
be removed when requiring special treatment or temporary restraint. The 
old spirit of the place seems to have been in no way injured by the judicious 
_co-operation-of science and organization. For a clear idea of the way in 
which these several influences combine in ameliorating the condition of the 
insane we are indebted to the resident physician, Dr. Bulckens, who kindly 
devoted a considerable part of his time to a tour of inspection through the 
village and its neighbourhood, explaining each case as we came across it 
in our numerous visits, and who made us subsequently still more his debtor 
by forwarding a most valuable and interesting report of the Astle Patronal 
of Gheel.* From these two sources, personal observation and written des- 
cription, we take the following sketch of the system adopted at Gheel 
anil;the results obtained. 

"The population of the commune is somewhat over 11,000, souls, and of 
these about 800 are lunatics; some placed there by their family or guardians, 
but the greater number sent by the parishes on which they have become 
chargeable. Each patient is now, according to recent regulations, placed in 
the first instance in the infirmary, that his case may be studied and reported 
on. He is then lodged with a family in the village, if he be peaceable and 
manageable, or settled in one of the ajoining hamlets, if his condition necessi- 
tate greater isolation, or demand more than usual watchfulness. An officer 
of the infirmary is directed by the medical inspector to inform the nour- 


* Rapport sur U Establissement d’Aliénés de Gheel. Par M. le Dr. Bulckens, 
médecin-inspecteur. Bruxelles, 1861. 
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ricier, (or person under whose roof he is to live,) of the peculiar disposition 
of the patient, the precautions it will be necessary to take, and the moral 
and hygeinic treatment to be pursued. The physician of the district is 
then charged with the care of the new comer, henceforth prescribes what 
is essential for mind and body, and sees that his orders are scrupulously 
carried out. Should the patient have learned a trade he is settled with a 
family in which he can have an opportunity of exercising it. From that 
time forth he becomes virtually a member of the household. A quite peculiar 
relationship exists between the poor lunatic and the family of his patron or 
foaterfather ; and the adaptability of the villagers to their calling, the patience, 
charity and zeal, with which they perform its duties draw forth a high tribute 
of praise from Dr. Bulckens. “ Itis a great mistake,” hesays, “toconclude that 
the inhabitants of this part of Campine have suffered in any way from their 
constant communication with the insane. They are a vigorous and intel- 
ligent race, who appear to come into the world with a vocation to minister 
tothe afflicted, and have, in spite of their exceptional occupation, preserved 
intact their moral conscience and their reason. A healihy temperament, 
genuine simple uprightness, natural aptitude, and a genial affectionateness 
of disposition, are qualities which seem to be, in their case, transmitted 
continually from parent to child.” 

In the course of our visit in the different houses we found various 
degrees of comfort and luxury provided. Some patients were elegantly 
accommodated with suits of rooms, servants, carriages, and so on. These 
paid a pension of £100 a year, or more; others were comfortably settled 
for £40 or £50 per annum—-the greater number paid less; and the class 
that would be called paupers in this country are snuggly housed, each with 
anice little room and the neatest of beds for himself or herself, and plenti- 
fally fed for £10 or £12 a year. Order and propriety everywhere pre- 
vailed, and liberty unrestrained, except by the gentlest of discipline. We 
were amused in some instances to see after what fanciful or grotesque 
fashion the inmates had decorated their little rooms; in many houses we 
found the patient busily at work at his trade; and everywhere it was re- 
markable, though by no means surprising, to observe how truly the visit of 
the Doctor was regarded as the visit of a friend by the cottagers and house- 
holders, and how his pleasant manner, kind address, and judicious manage- 
ment, quickened into expression the latent faculties of the wandering patients. 
In dress there is no distinction between the insane and those of the class 
with whom they are associated. Care is taken to repress every tendency 
to adopt what is out of the way or ridiculous in costume; the object being 
to prevent, as far as possible, every outward manifestation of eccentricity or 
folly. The indigent patients are decently clothed, according to the season, 
the different stuffs being supplied and made up by the tradespeople of the 
village. With regard to diet, the mad folks generally take the run of the 
house ; particular regimen is not often prescribed. The ordinary fare is 
plain, wholesome and sufficient, and it is remarked that the invalids who 
are brought to Gheel from other quarters speedily shew, by their improved 
physical condition, that it agrees admirably with them. One can easily 
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fancy that the country produce, washed down by the not too potent beer of 
the province, and by copious draughts of the Campine air, is conducive to 
good digestion. 

The curative measures, not strictly hygeinic, which at Gheel are prin- 
cipally relied on for restoring the msane to reason, or at least greatly 
ameliorating their condition, are prineipally separation from other lunatics ; 
life in the family circle; industrial occupation; religious influences ; 
healthful amusement and distraction of mind. Dr. Bulckens, in his report, 
clearly and succinetly explains the rationale of each part of the system. 
The objeet in separating the patient is not to shut him up in a den, or 
banish him into dismal solitude, but to remove him from the scene of his 
former disorders, and place him in such conditions as are most likely to 
modify his inelinations, habits and irregularities ; as also to keep him for 
a time from his own family and friends, whose painful anxiety, actual ter- 
ror, and constant affliction generally augment the mental suffering of the 
insane, who are not soothed so much as scared by such tekens of affec- 
tionate concern. New faces and change of scene have a very beneficial 
influence on persons suffering from aberration of mind, while no small gain is 
secured by saving them from continual contact with companions in misfor- 
tune, the dangerons results of imitation, and the reaction which the fan- 
cies and conduct of other lunatics are so likely to produce. On city pati- 
ents particularly, the peaceful aspect of country life, and the variety of 
agricultural employments have the very best effect. In some particular 
cases, as we observed above, patients are placed not in the village itself, 
_ but in the neighbowring hamlets. This is done in the case of maniacs, 

that their restlessness may have free scope, and their violent gesticulations 
and vociferations may be harmlessly indulged in amidst the solitude of the 
woods and fields. Finding no aggravating incitements to violence, no 
auditors or spectators but the trees and the bruyere, the maddest among 
them soon discontinue their obstreperous demonstrations. So true is it, 
as Dr. Bulckens remarks, that man, whether in possession of his reason, or 
deprived of his senses; needs a stimulant for his eccentricities, and a stage 
whereon to display his acts of folly. 

The plan of lodging the insane in families has been found to answer 
extremely well. The new inmate soon falls into the ways of the household; 
begins to look up to the good wife as the visible providence of the circle; 
plays with the children, works with the grown up members of the family, 
at home or in the fields; shares the meals and joins in the prayers of the 
domestic circle, never failing to invoke, by daily devout supplication, St. 
Dympna, patroness of the insane. On Sundays and holidays all attend 
together at the divine offices of the church; the patient is brought to see 
whatever is curious in the village, and, in fact, is amused and profitably 
occupied in every possible manner. What is particularly aimed at is, to 
overcome stormy passions by the constant influence of a calm, settled life, 
and to bring sentiments of affection into play, to counteract the disposition 
to outbursts of frenzied violence. 
Industrial occupation is not forced on the patients, but every thing is 
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done to inspire them with a taste for work and give them habits of indus- 
try.* Generally they yield to a little coaxing, and follow the example of ‘ 
the rest. Their natural inclination is consulted as much as possible. How- 
ever, it is found that the greater number take most readily to field labour, 
and, as almost every family in the commune has a farm of greater or lesser 
extent, it is easy to gratify this inclination, When the lunatic’s labour is 
valuable, he is paid for it; but even good will meets its reward in the 
shape of little douceurs and indulgences, much prized by the half-witted 
workmen. Many of the female patients take part in household work, and 
often make useful servants; others, by lace-making and different kinds of 
needle-work, are enabled to earn a trifle from time to time. Not a few may 
be met walking through the streets or wandering through the fields 
in charge of the children of the family in which they reside. This plan 
of complete domestication and constant occupation is found to produce the 
happiest results, especially on the class of idiots and simpletons. They 
thus go through a regular course of instruction, and, after a few months, 
the poor creatures become useful and affectionate members of the family 
they are settled with. 

When the good conduct of the patients can be relied on, they are 
allowed to frequent the cafés of the village, where they play cards, read 
the journals, drink weak beer, and settle the affairs of the nation. There 
are from time to time athletic sports and public balls, which they can join 
in. The better class are often fond of music, and have concert societies 
organized ; or, if they shew a taste for painting or gardening, are encou- 
raged to indulge in it. The performance of religious duties is greatly re- 
lied on in the treatment of mental disorders in Gheel, as well as in the 
well-known Belgian institutions for the insane, such as St. Julian’s, at 
Bruges, which are under the direct care of a religious community. Perfect 
liberty of worship is allowed; the ministers of the different creeds have 
fall permission to visit their co-religionists, but, as there are only twenty- 
one Protestants, Dissenters, and Jews amongst the eight hundred lunatics 
sojourning at Gheel, there cannot be said to be much difference of opinion 
on the subject of religion. The patients themselves attach the greatest 
importance to the frequent performance of devout exercises. They are 
to be seen in hundreds, mixed up with the general population, attending 
mass gnd vespers on Sundays and holidays, and a considerable number 
may be noticed, on week days, wending their way to the churches. The 
spacious old church of St. Dympna, just outside the village, is more fre- 


* We need not travel out of Dublin for a notable example of what can be 
done for the happiness of patients of this class, and in aiding their recovery, by 
regular occupation, judicious amusement, and rchool discipline and instruction. 
In the Richmond District Lunatic Asylum, under the admirable management of 
Dr. Lalor the inmates are constantly employed at various trades and in agricul- 
tural and household work. The proficiency of the patients in music and singing, 
and their enjoyment of the dancing-parties, constantly arranged for them, are 
quite marvellous, But the daily school, under the National Board of Education, 
1$ as curious and gratifying a scene as we have ever witnessed. For an account 
of it see Report of the Resident Medical Superintendent, for the year 1862. 
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quented than any other, being an object of the greatest veneration and de- 
votion on the part of the population, sane and insane, of Gheel. It was 
most touching to observe the pious demeanour and devout recollection of 
the congregation we saw assembled in that privileged church one Sunday 
evening. Looking round at their faces, it was not easy in that hour of 
prayer to distinguish the weak intellect from the sound mind ; no doubt, in 
the presence of God, the heart, at least, of each worshipper was right. On 
the festival, and during the annual novena of St. Dympna, there is always a 
great attendance of the invalids. All who are enjoying a lucid interval, as 
well as those who are habitually quiet, join in the grand procession, which 
is a part of the yearly celebration, in honour of the Patroness of Gheel, 
Many of the Belgians, who recovered their reason during their sojourn at 
Gheel, return on this occasion every year to make their thanksgiving at 
the shrine of St. Dympna. Young and old are always hospitably enter- 
tained, during their pilgrimage, by the families in whose care they were 
formerly placed. The priests of the commune, and the chaplains of the 
different hamlets attend to the religious wants of the insane residents. 
When a death occurs, the deceased is buried according to the wish ex- 
pressed by his family ; or in the case of the indigent class, at the expense of 
the local adminstration. The nourriceir is always sure to have a mass 
said for the soul of the late inmate of his household. 

So complete is the order established at Gheel that acts of violence are 
rarély heard of. We have already mentioned, that when patients become 
outrageous they are removed from temporary treatment to the new in- 
firmary, where they have all the care their condition requires. In one of 

* the courts of that buildiug we saw, in charge of a keeper, a man who 
had lately attempted to commit suicide; and in one of the wards, a poor 
woman in a state of raging madness was pointed out, kept closely confined, 
until her condition should be so much improved as to allow of her being 
lodged in the village or neighbourhood. Though great liberty is allowed, 
the supervision is strict and constant. The inhabitants are associated in a 
common bond of interest, and any attempt at outrage, or any effort to 
escape on the part of the lunatics is prevented by the care of the responsible 
party, and the watchfulness of the neighbours. Should a lunatic be obsti- 
nately bent on running away, a light chain is attached to his legs. ‘These 
and other means of restraint are seldom resorted to; even in desperate 
cases, freedom of limb is secured by contrivances, such as leather belts and 
bandages, which have superseded the old fetters and strait waistcoats. 
Only eight per cent. of the lunatic population’were thus restrained during 
the year 1859, and this, in most instances, was for the purpose of prevent- 
ing evasion. During public festivals, markets, religious ceremonies, and 
other occasions of excitement, the guards of the different sections are 
always present in their uniform. ‘The luuatic population, such at least as 
are not in the worst stage of mental aberration have generally enough sense 
to understand the necessity of conforming to certain regulations, and obey- 
ing prescribed: conditions. 

A considerable number of the insane inhabitants of Gheel are old and 
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incurable cases, settled there by their friends that they may end their days 
in comparative liberty and comfort. It is, however, a great mistake not to 
send patients there in the first stages of mental disease, when they would 
be peculiarly sensitive to the curative effects of the treatment, and their 
complete restoration to health, in a vast number of cases, might be looked 
on as positively certain. Yet, notwithstanding the too large proportion of 
hopeless cases, the number sent home restored to reason, or in a wonder- 
fully improved condition, is very considerable. According to one state- 
ment, twenty per cent. are cured every year. Dr. Bulckens shews, by a 
return, that of the general lunatic population of Gheel, during the four years 
preceding the publication of his report, eighteen per cent. were restored to 
reason; while of the cases classed as curable, sixty-six per cent. were 
completely recovered. 

The foregoing may give some idea, though necessarily a meager one, of 
the state of things in the colony of Gheel. Attention has been frequently 
of late drawn, in France and England,* to the working of the system, but 
there seems little likelihood of its being tried elsewhere. it isthe growth 
of centuries. Founded in the ages of Faith, it has subsisted through many 
vicissitudes, sustained by the adaptability to their calling, which amounts 
to something very like a religious vocation of the village population, and 
has attained its present state of, we may venture to say, perfect development 
by means of an effective local organization and the aid of advanced science. 
What it is possible for one man to do for an institution of this kind, who 
has his heart and mind in the work and who is not trammeled by arbitrary 
and vexatious governmental interference, or worried by the orders and 
connter-orders of squabbling committees, is shewn in the case of the present 
resident inspector. St. Dympna is the virgin patroness for all time of 
Gheel, but the presiding genius of the place for our day is certainly Dr. 
Bulckens, and heartily we wish he may live still further to consolidate his 
good work, and find a disciple as enthusiastic, as kindly, and as wise as 
himself, on whom his mantle may fall when he rests from his labours, 

A railroad is in course of construction, which will ran right through the 
Campine. Gheel, no doubt, will be a principle station on the line, and its 
sane and insane population will find many things they have been used to do 
without brought to their very doors. But from too much of the great 
world’s distracting movement, and from too many idle tourists and tiresome 
theorists, may blessed St. Dympna, now and henceforth, deliver them ! 






A CHAPTER CONCERNING A FISHY ANCESTOR. 


“Sue tapered into a fish” was anciently considered a correct definitign of 
pisci-humanity, as presented by the mermaid. But we have changed it 
all. Humanity must abandon the ichthic tail, and be content to appear 
henceforth adorned with a fishy head. ‘The true view is not, as of old 

* There is an excellent account of Gheel in the Hnglishwoman’s Journal. 
April and May, 1861. London: Kent and Co. 
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held, that we terminate in fish, but that fish falls into flesh. It is wonder- 
fal what a variety of circumstances can be adduced in support of (shall we 
say) Ichthygenesis. Volumes can be written, and some have been written, 
on the subject. Sage and simple give the charming novelty their patron- 
age. They grow enthusiastic. Ordinary pedigrees must go to the wall— 
what flavour have the familiar fruit of their eccentric branches and brief 
trunk, when compared with an ancestry extending throngh all animate 
creation. Horace had some idea of this glorious theory, but only a faint 
one ; he was not by any means sufficiently educated in Natural History 
to be able to elaborate it extensively. He only sings, if that light word 
may be applied to hexameters, in the following manner :— 


‘¢ Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter 
Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis, que post fabricaverunt usus : 
Donec verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent 
Nominaque invenere: dehinc absistere bello, 
Oppida, coeperunt munire et ponere leges, 
Neu quis fur esset, neu latro, neu quis adulter 
Nam fuit ante Helenam, mulier teterrima belli 
Causa : sed ignotis perierint mortibus illi 
Quos venerem incertam rapientes, more ferarum 
Viribus editior coedebat, ut in grege taurus.” 


There was great acuteness in the poet, notwithstanding his century: 
had he lived in the present he might have been F.R.S. or F.L.S. When 
‘men first began to crowd upon the earth, he believes, they were only like 
a herd of mute and brutish beasts. They fought for lairs and acorns, with 
(mark the due gradation,) their nails, their fists, them with sticks, after- 
wards with whatever arms experience taught them to fashion. At length 
came words and names to express their desires, whereupon they abstained 
from physical war—sharp arms were replaced by the cutting tongue. 
Laws were made against various outrages—against theft, robbery, and 
abduction. For, before Helen’s time, Horace wisely but ungallantly 
declares, that women had been a fearful cause of wars. Such a description 
of affairs shews his views of development, with a faint hint at natural 
selection in the concluding verses, where he speaks of the strongest exer- 
cising his power after the manner of beasts, and the weaker going to the 
wall. 

Nor was Cicero more bashful. ‘* Time was,” he says, “ when men, like 
beasts, roamed the plains, feeding on prey, like them—like them deciding 
nothing by reason, but everything by bodily might. Neither was there 
religjon, nor morality, nor any law of marriage. The father could not 
discriminate his own children, nor were there principles of equity in pro- 
perty observed. Therefore, on account of error and ignorance, a blind 
and boundless cupidity mastering the mind, abused, to extend and gratify 
itself, the powers of the body, its most pernicious satellites,” 

All this, of course, was different from the great river of the tradition 
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of the race, which, in whatever land investigated, bears regretful memory 
of a once happy time, a golden age, a fault and a fall. Reasoning after 
the manner of Horace and Cicero, has led some of our moderns, with 
greater show of science, to conclusions equally repugnant to the tradition 
of the world, as well as to Holy Writ. Unless, indeed, they may facetiously 
or seriously attempt to shew a memory of ancient and most fish-like days 
abiding in the popular mind. For instance, they may point, not without 
triumphant sensations, to phrasss such as “ what an odd fish!” applied 
toman. Descending amongst the lower kind of humanity, the slang classes, 
as we may define them, considering that they must have emerged more 
recently from the inferior state, we should find such phrases more fresh 
and plentiful with them. Such is the case. “Tip as your fin,” and-other 
salutations, which we, of the more ancient type, have agreed to consider 
vulgar, all point to the ancient relationship. Nor should we omit to notice 
the sinister significance of the French term poisson d Avril, (April Fish, ) 
which with us is popularly rendered, April Fool. Persons in the condition 
signified by this term do, no doubt, feel themselves very much like a “ fish 
out of water.” 

Does the gentle reader deprecate such a manner of alluding to this 
question, and designate it as flippant? But, suppose that arguments have 
been employed upon the question, apparently equally laughable, but con- 
sidered as profoundly significant. 1f such be the case, we must stand ex- 
onerated from the burden of his blame. To elucidate this point, let us be 
permitted to ask the courteons reader a question. Does his dog’s tail wag ? 
If so, why so? Now, here is a phenomenon not strange nor exotic, a fact of 
daily, hourly occurrence, an incident before the eyes of millions—yet how 
many could answer that query? A proper answer, of course, is the one we 
look for ; no doubt, answers in great plenty, would be returned to us by 
the echoing millions, but how very few save the initiated could really give 
satisfaction! The correct response, (and let no one think the respondent 
waggishly inclined,) is that the dog wags his tail because a great, great, 
indefinitely great-grandfather of his was a fish! In faet, let us reason 
together. A dog wags his tail, whenever he beholds an object which be 
likes ; thus, when he sees his master, (especially ifhe have a piece of bread 
in his hand,) or an appetizing morsel on the side-board. Why does he 
produce that caudal vibration apon such an occasion? Evidently there is 
no earthly reason for it ; but one may be found, and at once, if we suppose 
him placed in the same fluid from which his indefinitely great-grandfather 
came. Let him be so in imagination, and what a change! He perceives a 
human being whom he knows on the bank, (like the carp of Versailles,) or 
a tempting grub or fly, his tail moves strenuously from side to side, and 
what is the result? be is propelled forward, and shoots upon his prey 
before it perceives him, or réaches the bank to gaze expectant up at the 
generous human hand—dogs then wag their tails instinctively, but irration- 
ally, considering that they are not im their ancient element. Indeed, if closely 
observed, they would almost seem to expect the caudal motion to propel them 
on even in their present state, for when the desideratum is in view, they 
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will be seen to give a few shakes, in situ, before convinced that itis in vain, 
and that they must advance by other means. Nor were those means un- 
represented in a former state, as we see on inspecting the fins. 

Although we have philosophically elucidated the motive which causes 

this movement, yet it may be well to give the propounder’s own views on 
the matter. It may be well to premise that he considers the lungs as but 
the same as the swim-bladders of fish, though, in a more highly organized, 
and more intricately elaborated stage. Hence, whatever lives by pulmonary 
respiration, in every breath declares that its origin was fishy. As to the 
tail, he says :—‘“ Seeing how important an organ of locomotion the tail is in 
most aquatic animals, its general presence and use for many purposes in so 
many land animals, which in their lungs or modified swim-bladders, betray 
their aquatic origin, may, perhaps, be thus accounted for. A well-de- 
veloped tail having been formed in an aquatic animal, it might subsequently 
come to be worked in for all sorts of purposes, as a fly-flapper, an organ 
of prehension, or as an aid in turning, as with the dog, though the aid 
must be slight, for the hare, with hardly any tail, can double quickly 
enough.” And again, in another place, he resumes the same strain :— 
‘We may, also, believe that a part, formerly of high importance has often 
been retained, (as the tail of one aquatic animal by its terrestrial descen- 
dants,) though it has become of such small importance that it could not, 
in its present state, have been acquired by natural selection—a power 
which acts solely by the preservation of profitable variations in the struggle 
for Life.” “I need hardly doubt,” he says again, “that all vertebrate 
animals, having true lungs, have descended by ordinary generation from 
‘an ancient prototype, of which we know nothing, furnished with a floating 
apparatus, or swim-bladder. We can thus, as I infer from Professor 
Owen’s interesting description of these parts, understand the strange fact 
that every particle of food and drink which we swallow has to pass 
over the orifice of the trachea, with some risk of falling into the lungs, 
notwithstanding the beautiful contrivance by which the glottis is closed. 
In the higher vertebrata the branchie have wholly disappeared,” (rather 
unnecessary information, we know we have no gills; he might, however, 
have pointed to the fact that phrases touching “ the gills” stiil lurk among 
the slang-class of society ;) “ the slits on the sides of the neck and the loop- 
like course of the arteries still marking in the embryo their former position.” 
Is Mr. Darwin at all cast down at the idea that his great forefather was au 
unknown something with a swim-bladder. By no means. He feels, on 
the contrary, a thrill of pride—an expanding of the soul when he con- 
siders what a glorious length of ancestral line is here! ‘“ When I view all 
beings, not as special creations,” he says, “bat as the lineal descendants 
of some few beings which lived long before the first bed of the Silurean 
system was deposited, they seem to me to become ennobled.” 

No doubt, tastes differ, so Mr. Darwin will, we hope, make allowances, 
if we decline the ennobling length of pedigree. Natarally, one may yet be 
excused from taking pride in having some unknown pollywoggie, (even 
if provided with swim-bladder,) for an ancestor. Time was, when men 
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pretending to science rejected with withering scorn the idea of ail man- 
kind having descended from Adam and Eve. “ Impossible,” they exclaimed, 
‘‘absurd, untenable, worn-out idea. There must have been at Jeast a dozen 
or so of primal parents!” Now comes the antiphon—now Mr, Darwin puts 
his immense extinguisher over their heads, beneath which they look small 
indeed. Not only does he hold that all animals have descended from, at 
most, only four or five progenitors, but he goes even further. He is much 
inclined to believe, he infers from analogy, that not alone are birds, beasts, 
and fishes, our distant relations, but that we may even claim kindred with 
vegetables! “Probably all organic beings,” he says, “which have ever lived 
on this earth, have descended from some one primordial form, into which life 
was first breathed.” In the term organic beings, he, of course, includes 
plants as well as animals. 

What, then, has caused the immense differences between members of 
this gigantic family ? They were produced during an enormous number 
of years. So fertile is the reproduction of creatures, that they grow too 
numerous, all to live together. There is a surplus population—and as 
with un-Christian men, the weak must go to the wall, so happened it in the 
struggle for life. Varieties were produced, as varieties are produced every 
day. Whichever kind of variation then was most profitable to its owner, 
was perpetually preserved to it. This question of profit or loss, would vary 
with place and clime. What in one locality would prove a great benefit to 
its possessor ; what would give it power of surviving victorious over its less 
happy brethren, might in another spot prove its ruin. In that locality an- 
other of the variations, a variety which would prove most serviceable to its 
reaching old age, would adhere to it, (for by it alone would it be enabled to 
survive in the struggle,) and would be re-produced in its offspring. Hence, 
many and grave differences are accounted for ; but we are not to suppose them 
ceasing. ‘The power of re-production continuing, the surplus population 
being ever renewed, the “ natural selection” of profitable varieties in the 
struggle for life must proceed, minutely busy, everywhere. Creatures of 
the sea, driven to seek in shallows or muddy banks the means of life, will 
live or die in proportion to their strength and capacity for the situation. 
If, for instance, the fins of one be strong enough to give it some assistance 
in getting along the low banks, it will survive best, and its peculiarity of 
structure will be perpetuated to its offspring. Those of them which possess 
it most developed will have most advantages, and increase and multiply 
more successfully. ‘Thus, claws capable of dragging the creature along are 
ceveloped, and ever the change goes on until we behold nothing remain- 
ing to remind the uneducated eye of the former shape. Eyes more or less 
tutored will detect wonderful things in the ornamental tails of domestic 
animals, Ornamental, for they are hardly useful any longer, except to 
snpport a theory. Sometimes, it is true, they are made to serve in the way 
of fly-flappers, where flies there are to flap off, or prehensile instruments, 
whereby gymnastic monkeys can lead a topsy-turvey life, without a ten- 
dency to apoplexy. 
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“Ring. out the feud of rich and poor, 
, pms in redress to all mankind. = 





* Bing out tales pride in Bs and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
_Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good.” 
In Memoriam. 
“‘ Way peal the bells from yon lofty steeple— 
Peal they in clamorous loyance this eve— 
Ts it to wake in the hearts of the people 
Thoughts it were better in slumber to leave ? 


‘Thoughts of that day when our fathers contended 
In thankless strife by the Boyne’s peaceful flood; 
When in fierce conflict the hues first were blended, 
Since too long emblems of hatred and blood. 


“Ts it to tell of the Dutch victor’s glory, 
(Shame of the black ingrate Stuart, who fled,) 
That this bright even, from yon steeple hoary, 
Gladsome and tuneful those pealings are sped?” 


No not for this, friend, the old fane rejoices— 
Not to recall the weak triumph of man; 

A glory exalted, the belfry’s rich voices 
Sing unto all in the city’s wide span. 


The glory of God! Our land is now glowing 
Full in the splendour of summer’s ripe heat; 

Fuller each moment the promise is growing— 
Garners unbounded. The golden-eared wheat 


Waves in strong beauty in vale and on highland, 
Courting thus early the reaper’s bold arm; 

Once more with hope throbs the heart of the island— 
Once more a future of joy, not of harm, 


Dawneth for Erin. Te Deum laudamus! 
Praise we the Giver of plenty and good. 

Sweetly and blandly those old bells proclaim us, 
“Past is the reign of gaunt famine’s dark brood.” 


This is the song which the joybells are ringing— 
Story of gladness, and mercy, and cheer; 

Let them ring on while their garrulous ringing 
Tells us but that which ’tis joyful to hear! 

H. Nicnotson Levinas. 








L 
1 Hap two beautiful daughters, said 
The lone Dame of Loranne, 
Two lily-bright daughters loving 
As never maid loved man ; 
And my soul lived in their living, 
And two new lives twined with mine, 
Till I almost forgot in the giving 
The Giver of all divine. 


IL 
For the old grief had gone utterly 
At the loss of my early love, 
And I grew content with the present 
And peace cooed like a dove : 
Or when at times in the dying 
Of day, old thoughts came nigh, 
They but came with a barren sighing 
And fled with a fruitless cry. 


IIL 

Life, indeed, is a river, 

And ours was clear and bright, 
And rippled sweet running music, 

And fluttered with soft light. 
But the current was shallow, and never 

Could the sun’s full image appear, 
And no grand, deep music ever 

From its heart came through the year. 


IV. 
The elonds and great branches a-near it 
Would ever swaying wave 
A nightly shadow across it, 
Dark almost as the grave : 
For it had no lake-heart surly 
With a grandness and a power, 
To welcome the calm sun purely 
And glow in the darker hour. 


v. 
There came in spring, and the chestnuts 
Were fluttering o’er with leaves, 
But we went not out to their greeting, 
Nor rested under their eaves , 
And Pw boughs were broken by chil- 
n 


To wave by the wayside there, 
When she went forth, my Milly, 
With the white rose in her hair. 
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THE LADY OF LORANNE. 


VI. 
O, to stand by the trellis, 
And see my darling go, 
Were it not ‘twas for her happiness, 
How bitter were my woe ! 
O, to come to the chamber, 
And she, my love, departed, 
Were it not my Kathleen yet remained, 
I had gone broken-hearted ! 


vil. 
And I felt, as she went from me, 
And the rapid wheels grate the gravel, 
A tide of my life out-flowing— 
A strand of my life unravel ; 
No merry laughter in chambers, 
But one voice singing low, 
Thro’ the trees no merry glancings, 
But one step moving slow. 


VIIL. 
Yet as into a heartless city 
Comes a wandering breath of spring, 
Reminding that flowers are opening, 
And birds beginning to sing : 
So floated a wandering feeling 
Into my self-closed soul, 
Along with my Kathleen’s singing, 
That softened betimes my dole. 


Ix. 
And I felt vague, tender longi 
Through my lone heart thrilland flow, 
Vague, tender, tearfullest longings 
‘or some old time long ago : 
And life and the world of living 
I beheld, at times, once more, 
With the clear, new-vision of child- 
hood, 
In the freshness once they wore. 


x. 

As a journeyer through the forest, 
Following the easy track, . 
Casts down his eyes from admiring, 
And seldomer thinketh back, 

Grows ever and yet more careless 
Of the beauty once clear seen, 
Till the grandest boles around him 
_ But serve to measure the scene. 
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XI. 
A fallen trunk closes the pathway, 
A torrent arrests the feet— 
He is driven aside to the bosom 
Of the forest’s green retreat ; 
From the custom-trance he awakens— 
The boles become living trees— 


And a wonder-world of heaven and 


earth 
He sees—for a time, he sees ! 


XIL 
But, alas ! if he look on the beauty 
With a@ wondering glaver alone, 
’Tis but as bright verdure adorning 
The rock, while the heart is stone : 
And, alas’ while he looketh upon it, 
His footsteps wander aside ; 
Already ‘tis pursed from his vision, 
Unwooed it will not abide. 


XML 
And thus from the spiritual vision 
My lorn heart wandered away, 
Till the bright image, fair elysian, 
Turns silently into clay : 
Or when at times, in the dying 
Of day, old thoughts came nigh— 
They but came with a barren sigh, 
And fled with a fruitless ery, 


xIv. 

There came a time, and the woodland 
Grew royal with purple dyes ; 

It seemed a sunset where Summer 
Sank down in glorious guise. 

The chestnuts stood in red splendour, 
Like kings—two kings i’ the gate— 

But their glory grew sad and ashen— 
‘The old year’s honours abate. 





THE LADY OF LORANNE. 
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XV. 

And all through the wakeful night-time, 

When the lone bell tolled i’ the wind, 
They moaned a most mournful murmur 

For the days that left them behind : 
And their boughs were stripp’d, and 

their last leaves 

Were whirled by the wayside draar, 
When she went forth, my Kathleen ! 
With the White Rose on her bier. 


XVI. 
© ! to stand by the trellis 
And see my darling go— 
’T was surely for her happiness, 
Ah, me, and my bitter woe! 
O! in the desolate chamber, 
«With all my loves departed, 
What entered my soul, low-kneeling, 
That I was not broken-hearted ? 


Xvi. 
That I felt, as she went from me, 
And the sad plumes wave together, 
A tide of new life in-flowing, 
A strand of my life upgather ? 
No merry laughters in chambers, 
But the wind’s voice sobbing low— 
Through the trees a desolate winter, 
Yet a spring-strength in my woe. 


XVII. 
Or, who can unfold me the wender, 
That peace, when all is least bright, 
Sings like a thrush, sweet at even, 
Or nightingale, clear in the night ? 
Sings while the ocean immingles 
Calm might with the river’s sheen ; 
Sings where a pure deep water 
Embosoms the skies serene ? 
ERIONNACH- 











